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WO most encouraging reports re- 
garding the success of recent prison 
reform laws were published last 

week. One of them comes from General 
Lathrop, the Superintendent of State’s Pris- 
ons in New York State, and relates to 
the much-decried labor measure requiring 
convicts to be employed exclusively upon 
public work. Inasmuch as The Outlook 
published Labor Commissioner McDonough’s 
reply to the predictions of the experts that 
this measure would drive the convicts to 
insanity through enforced idleness, and de- 
manded a fair trial for the new Jaw on the 
ground that all the inmates of public institu- 
tions might furnish work for convicts as easily 
as people outside these institutions furnished 
work for one another, it is especially gratify 
ing to quote from the New York “ Evening 
Post”? Superintendent Lathrop’s words re- 
specting the workings of the measure : 


The present system of convict labor is a suc- 
cess. Itnot only furnishes employment for all 


the convicts in the State’s prisons who are able to . 


work, but also makes those institutions self-sup- 
porting. . . . None of the methods of employing 
convicts, during my administration of ten years, 
has been self-supporting :with the exception of 


the new one. An enormous amount of money — 


will be saved to the State by its operation. 
Nearly $800,000 worth of goods have been or- 
dered from the prisons this year. Next: year’s 
trade will amount to $1,000,000. We sell at a 
price below that of the markets, so that the 
books of the institutions themselves show a net 
profit in making purchases from” us. 


The brightness of this history is in wa : 


extraordinary contrast with the darkness of 
the prophecies generally current when the 
friends of the old system still hoped to pre- 
vent a trial of the new, that we venture to 
question whether the present optimism of the 


Superintendent may not also be somewhat un- 


warranted. We must at least learn what is 
meant by the phrase “ self-supporting ” before 
we conclude that the new system has exceeded 
the fondest hopes of its friends. Neverthe- 
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less, when all reasonable deductions have 
been made, the report must be recognized as 
establishing the success of the great experi- 
ment. The other. encouraging report to 
which we have referred relates to the new 
parole system in Indiana. Under this the 
judges impose indeterminate sentences, and 
the prison officials determine the length of 
the prisoners’ terms within the minimum and 
maximum affixed by the law. When the 
behavior of the prisoner justifies it, and when 
a place is secured for him, he is released on 
parole, though liable to reimprisonment in 
case of bad conduct during the maximum 
term for which he could be confined. So, at 
least, the new system is described in the 
Chicago “ Times-Herald,” which reports that 
unexpected aid has been given the prison off- 
cials in finding places for the convicts, and 
that thus far no bad conduct has been re- 
ported for any of those paroled. These pris- 


oners are not only really self-supporting. but 


are perhaps permanently added to the pro- 
ducing classes. 


The Sateen portion of Secretary Bliss’s 
report of the work of the Department of the 
Interior relates to Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa. With reference to the former he re- 
ports that inasmuch as the agreements thus 
far reached through the Dawes Commission 
with certain Indian tribes differ from one 
another, and inasmuch as a uniform system 
of government must eventually be provided 
for the whole Territory, he cannot recom- 
mend that any agreements now pending be 
ratified. While he does not recommend any 
action that seems to break faith with the five 
tribes, he calls attention to chaotic conditions 
that have arisen under their methods of busi- 


ness administration, and especially to the 


fact that leading Indians have absorbed great 
tracts of land to the exclusion of the com- 


mon people and established government by 
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an Indian aristocracy. He also points out 
that a white population now exceeding 
200,000 has settled in the Territory with the 
permission of the Indian government, and im- 
proved farms and built up villages, which it 
holds merely as tenants by sufferance, without 


any legal status or property rights. In view 
of all these things, the Secretary urges that 


«no government for the Indian Territory will: 


be satisfactory until Congress shall provide 
for a single uniform system for the entire 
Territory that shall place all of its inhabitants 
in possession of the rights of American citi- 
zens.” With this conclusion it is needless to 
say that The Outlook heartily agrees. Each 
year the anomaly of Indian sovereignty 
within the American Republic increases; and 
now that the Indian domain itself contains 
four times as many white men as red men, 
the anomaly has become intolerable. The 
act of Congress passed in June, making our 
courts everywhere supreme and giving the 
President a veto over the acts of tribal coun- 
cils, isa stride in the right direction which 
must be speedily followed by others. 
reference to Oklahoma the Secretary reports 
that the population now exceeds 300,000, and 
that the percentage of foreign born is less 
than in any State in the Union. Despite the 
depression, the assessed valuation of property 
has increased from $20,000,000 in 1894 to 
$32,000,000 in 1897. There are 90,000 pupils 
in the schools. 


& 


‘he President and Directors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad last week announced 
to the annual meeting of the stockholders that 
it had been decided to wipe out $20,000,000 
of the reported assets of the company. The 
Revaluation Committee, it was éxplained, had 
found that the securities owned by the com- 
pany and carried upon its books at their face 
value were worth less than this by $6,000,000, 
and that cars, engines, etc., carried on their 
books at their original cost were worth less 
than this by $14,000,000. In other words, 
_ the old management had reported as net earn- 
ings an aggregate of $20,000,000 which had 
not been earned at all. Old stockholders had 
received as dividends what was really a part 
of their principal, and new stockholders had 
bought non-existent property. To the old 
stockholders the injury done by these prac- 
tices is a serious one, while to the new 
stockholders it amounts to downright fraud. 
Yet not only is there no redress for the 
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wrongs done in the past, but there is no 


security against similar wrongs in the future. 
Our laws for the protection of property 
fail to make the property of railroad in- 
vestors secure against the wrongful practices 
of railroad managers. The proper remedy has 
often been urged, but will never be adopted 


until the commonalty of small investors take 


the direction of business legislation into their 
own hands. The almost unrestricted power 
of railway managers to make returns in any 
way that suits their interests—for example, 
reporting repairs as new equipment when 
they wish to exaggerate earnings, or report- 
ing new equipment as repairs when they 
wish earnings underestimated—enables them, 
through the stock exchanges, to fleece invest- 
ors almost at will. It is not enough to say 


that small investors should refuse to play the 


role of lambs upon the exchanges. They 
cannot invest without playing this réle, un- 
less they, too, have inside information as to 
the actual condition of the property. The 
law should require uniformity of accounts, 
together with such full publicity and such 
liability of directors for misrepresentations 
as would place the smallest investor practi- 
cally on a level with the most powerful direc- 
tor so far as knowledge of the earning capac- 
ity of the property is concerned. When this 
is done, dishonorable directors will be obliged 
to conform to the same principles which 
govern honorable directors, and the railroad 


industry will increase the wealth of small — 


investors as conspicuously as it has hereto- 
fore concentrated it in the hands of the great 
speculators. 


While in England and France legislation 
is forcing all railway companies to insure 
all their employees, in this country a few 
roads are voluntarily trying to accomplish 
the same end through the organization of 
Relief Funds, intended for the mutual benefit 
of labor and capital. The Baltimore.and 
Ohio Railroad was the first to organize such 


a plan in this country, establishing its fund 


in 1880. Since this time the Pennsylvania 
systems, both east and west of Pittsburg 
and Erie; the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad; the Plant system, and the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, in the order 
named, have put into operation schemes of 
this nature, and other of our leading roads 
are discussing the advisability of similar 
action. The Funds are distinct departments 
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of the service. the expenses of maintaining 
them being borne by the companies. On 
the Pennsylvania lines the expenses of 
management are barely one-fifth of the ben- 
efit paid. The membership contribute, ac- 
cording to wages earned, from 75 cents to 
43.75a month. From the aggregate amount 
received benefits are disbursed to those suffer- 
ing any kind of loss. Thus far at least, a 
payment of $3 a month has enabled the com- 
pany to pay $1,000 in case of death, and 
from $11 to $14 a week in case of sickness 
or disablement by accident. The manage- 
ment provides competent medical men to 
look after the sanitary condition of cars, 
shops, and offices, and also the general sur- 
roundings and health of members. The five 
roads named have distributed through their 
Funds over sixteen million dollars in disable- 
ment and death benefits since organization. 
Over 50 per cent. of all the employees of these 
systems, which employ about two hundred 
thousand men (or nearly one-quarter of the rail- 
road employees in the United States), are mem- 
bers; and as the advantages are observed the 
employees are fast enrolling with their respec- 
tive organizations. The system at first was com- 
pulsory, but, this being objectionable to some 
of the men, it was changed so as to make it 
optional. The regulations provide for the 
setting aside of any surplus over and above 
benefits disbursed from contributions for the 
upbuilding of superannuation and pension 
funds, to which members are to be referred 
when title to benefits from Relief Fund ceases. 
The companies named have already laid 
aside a considerable fund, and are only wait- 
ing for amounts to be large enough to warrant 
the undertaking of this valuable accessory. 


@ 


What effect the return of Tammany to 
the control of the municipal government of 
New York will have on the problem of rapid 
transit for the city it is impossible to say 
with exactness. We hope the report that 
Tammany means to push it forward, in 
the hope of securing for some of its chiefs 
the contracts for building it, is true. But 
there is no little danger that the plan for 
an underground road or roads may be still 
further blocked and delayed. For while 
there is not a little opposition to the under- 
ground project on the part of honest and 
intelligent citizens and property-owners, by 
far the most powerful opponents are the 
three great corporations which practically 
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control municipal passenger traffic in New 
York to-day—the Elevated Railway, the. Met- 
ropolitan Traction Company (or Broadway 
cable road), and the Third Avenue Cable 
Company. Now these three great companies 
are suspected of maintaining close political 
and financial relations with Tammany Hall, 
and it is feared that they may avail them- 
selves of the aid of Tammany, as they have 
in the past, in fighting any plan of mu- 
nicipal passenger traffic which threatens to 
curtail their monopolies and profits. It is 
safe to say that, theoretically, the under- 
ground system is the one that expert and 
intelligent observers consider the logical and 
scientific method of dealing with congested 


-and dangerous street traffic; and already its 


superiority in physical and esthetic com- 
fort, as well as ease of operation, has had 
a practical and successful demonstration in 
Boston. 


Let any fair-minded man who is afraid 
that a tunnel under Broadway would be 
“a hole in the ground” ride once through 
the completed portion of the Boston “sub- 
way,” from Park Street Church to Arlington 
Street, and he will at once be converted to 
advocacy of underground street railways 
for large cities. The Boston “subway” is 
brignt, light, and clean. It is lined with 
white glazed bricks, lighted by electricity, 
free from dust, smoke, cinders, falling horses, 
frightened women and children, and the din 
of clanging alarm-gongs ; it is protected from 
snow and excessive cold in winter, and from 
the sun and excessive heat in summer; the 
cars are delayed neither by fog, as our ele- 
vated trains sometimes are, nor by blocks of 


_ wagons, as our cable roads are constantly. 


The expense of building is another matter; 
but if the “solid citizens” and taxpayers of 
New York in 1800 could have seen the budget 
of expenditures for city gas-lamps, asphalt 
pavements, the Brooklyn Bridge, Central 


_ Park, and the Street-Cleaning Department, 


they would have shaken their heads in sol- 
emn dismay and would have voted for the 
other party. We venture the prophecy that 
in 1997 New Yorkers will look back with 
amazement to the time when their ancestors, 
generally admitted to be an energetic and 
progressive set of men, permitted an ugly, 
noisy, smoky, ill-smelling, oil-dropping, un- 
comfortable, badly ventilated and _ badly 
lighted steam railroad on stilts to cut off the 
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light and air from their shops and dwellings, 
and ran heavy railway cars on the surface of 
their streets at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
knocking down their wives and daughters, 
smashing their carriages and laming their 


who are not yet pledged to either. party in 
such a way as to limit their independence. 


Philadelphia also is to have a “ Citizens’ 


horses. It is useless to attempt to shut our ~Union ” movement, with a programme similar 


eyes to the fact that street passenger trans- 
portation in the city of New York is to-day 
an unscientific and dangerous makeshift. 


The Citizens’ Union of New York has 
decided to torm a permanent organization to 
work on the lines laid down in its declaration 
of principles issued last February. The 
basis of the Citizens’ Union movement is the 
development of municipal politics, which is a 
thing apart from that of State or Nation. 
The principles that dominate the several 
National parties do not hold in the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. To rescue the 
municipal departments from political deals; 
to enforce and enlarge the administration of 
these offices under civil service rules; to see 
to it that every department of municipal 
government is administered on sound business 
principles and in the interests of the dwellers 
in the city, and not made the battledore and 
shuttlecock of the two great machines that 
have used and will continue to use the offices 
of the greatcity to advance the interests of 
each party while it is possible, is to be the 
business of the Citizens’ Union. It declares 
openly again, as it did the day after election, 


that it will support the administration of \ 


Mayor-elect Van Wyck so far as it is possi- 
ble. That the Citizens’ Union polled nearly 


to that of the New York organization. The 
immediate object in view will be the election 
of a Mayor in February, 1899, who shall 
appoint and retain public servants without 
regard to party affiliations. The Philadel- 
phia movement is chiefly under the direction 
of independent Republicans, whose independ- 
ence has been quickened by the scandals of 
the Penrose-Wanamaker contest for the Sen- 
atorship, the appointment of Boss” Martin 
as Secretary of the Commonweaith, and the 
recent sudden conversion of Mayor Warwick 
to advocacy of the lease of the gas-works to 
the Jowest bidder, though a year ago he de- 


clared that “ whenever such property passes. 


into private hands, it in time becomes an extor- 
tionate monopoly.” The fact that at the last 
two elections the Republican party in Phila- 
delphia has polled almost three times as 
many votes as the Democratic has led the 


Republican managers to feel that their power _ 


was almost unlimited; and in doing all they 
dared for their own interests under these 
conditions they have provoked a revolt. As 
in the Citizens’ Union movement in New York, 
so in the meeting called by Provost Harrison 
in Philadelphia last week there was a strong 
feeling manifested that the private control of 
public franchises is the mainspring of the 
boss system and of the betrayals of the pub- 
lic interests by public officials. Ex-Attorney- 


150,000 votes is acknowledged to be a victory ~General Wayne MacVeagh quoted with heart- 


rather than a defeat. Four years of organiza- 
tion, the purpose of which will be simply and 
solely to compel attention to the administra- 
tion of municipal affairs in the interests of the 
citizens, to nominate and elect such men as 
can be trusted to administer the affairs of the 
city on a non-partisan basis, is the purpose of 
the Citizens’ Union. That it has called into 
this organization some of the leading men of 
both parties, and notably young men, who 
certainly must be the followers of the political 
leaders of to-day, is its most hopeful achieve- 
ment. The form of organization for the 
fnture has not yet been declared. It prob- 
abiy will follow the Assembly District plan 
of organization, subdividing into election 
districts. It doubtless will carry on an educa- 
tional work in all the assembly districts, and 
will make special effort to reach young men 


iest indorsement the remarks of ex-Mayor 
Pingree in New York the week before, in re- 
gard to the opposition they must be prepared 
to meet. Mayor Pingree said that though he 
was elected with the support of the influen 
tial classes, the owners of the street railroads 
turned against him when he required better 
service and lower fares, the owners of gas 
stock turned against him when he reduced 
the gas rates, the bankers turned against 
him when he cut down their profits from public 
deposits, and, in short, “ Every time I cor- 
rected an abuse I lost a large and influential 
class of supporters.” The Citizens’ Union 
movement in Philadelphia, if it accepts Mr. 
MacVeagh’s leadership—and the Municipal 
League has already indorsed his position— 
is prepared to reform abuses which will alien- 
ate certain corporate interests, but bring to 
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its support public-spirited independents of 
every party and every rank in society. The 
Philadelphia movement starts out with a 
spirit which some day will give life to a great 
municipal party, and we trust that that day is 
near at hand. 


The elections in Utah demonstrated . that 
a large element among the Mormons still re- 
tains an intense respect for the revelations of 
the Church leaders. That President Wilford 
Woodruff’s demand at the October Confer- 
ence that Mormons should unite in politics 
was taken as more weighty than the light talk 
of an old man was shown in the results in 
Salt Lake City. John Clark, the candidate 
for Mayor of the citizens, but a very devout 
Mormon and the undisputed Church candi- 


date, was elected by a small majority. The. 


Gentile vote and the Independent vote were 
divided among three candidates—all Gentiles. 
Mr. Clark was supported by the politicians 
whose names are always associated with 
Church politics, and the conclusion that the 
Church elected-him is well supported. Every 
Gentile who was on the ticket with him was 
defeated. Every Gentile who was on the 
other tickets was seriously “scratched,” and 
every Mormon running received a compara- 
tively large vote. The same result was seen 
all over Utah. Ogden’s administration, as 
well*as Salt Lake’s, will be in the hands of 
Mormons, though in each case the Gentiles 
form the bulk of the population. 
Council in each case, by a majority of Mor- 
mons, shows a result of religious voting. The 
tendency of Mormons to vote for men of their 
own faith has an important bearing on 
National affairs. It is not improbable that 
next year a Legislature may be elected in 
Utah which will be so overwhelmingly Mor- 
mon that a United States Senator will be 
chosen who will give his chief‘ allegiance to 
the Church Jeaders. 


It is now four months since the new tariff 
law went into effect, and the deficit during 
this period has been $30,000,000. In the 


main this deficit has been due to the advance 


importations made during the last days of the 


Wilson Bill to avoid the higher duties now _ 


imposed; but as the loss to the Government 
from these advance importations was officially 
estimated at only _ $30,000,000, the new act 
must be said to have justified the fears of 
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Senator Aldrich rather than the hopes of Mr. 
Dingley. How much longer a deficit is likely 
to continue cannot be determined from any 
statistics yet published by the Treasury De- 
partment. The trade returns last month 
showed almost the same amount of imports as 
those for October 1896, but probably there was 
a large falling off in the importation of such 
articles as sugar and wool, from which large 
revenues are expected under the present 
tariff. A discouraging feature of this situa- 
tion, however, is that the prices of sugar and 
wool have risen as much as the duties—the 
proceeds from the rise going, not to the Gov- 


ernment, but to the Sugar Trust and the fac- 


tories which made advance importations 
before the new law went into effect. Secre- 
tary Gage’s estimate that the Sugar Trust 
would thus be enriched at least $12,000,000 
by the new tariff does not seem to have been 


exaggerated. Even after four months the 


customs revenues of the Government are 
averaging less than $400,000 a day, whereas 
they need to rise to $600,000 before the de- 
ficit disappears. 


& 


Last week was a notable week in the intel- 
lectual history of the country. It furnished 
striking evidence of the steadily widening in- 
terest in educational matters in this country, 
and of the advance which American colleges 
are making in equipment and endowment. A 
new era of prosperity set in for Hamilton 
College, in this State, when Dr. Stryker ac- 
cepted the presidency of the institution. He 
brought to the College enthusiasm, faith, ex- 
ecutive ability, and an uncommonly effective 
gift of public speech. He has been enabled 
not only to build up the College from within, 
but, by his interpretation of its spirit and his 
urgent presentation of its needs, to awaken a 
new interest among its alumni and friends. 
These labors bore their fruit on Tuesday of 
last week, when two new buildings were form- 
ally presented to the College and dedicated to 
itsuses. The Root Hallof Sciences is the gift 
of Mr. Elihu Root, a well-known lawyer of 
this city, and is a memorial to his father and 
mother. Mr. Root’s father was for many 
years professor of mathematics in the insti- 
tution, and a teacher of recognized skill and 
influence. The Benedict Hall of Languages 
was the gift of Mr. H. H. Benedict, of this 
city. Both these benefactors are graduates 
of the College, and both have set a fine ex- 


ample of making a return out of their success. 
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to the institution which fitted them to succeed. 
Hamilton College has had a very honorable 
history, and has done excellent service to the 
cause of the higher education in the State. 
It was for many years notable for its admi- 
rable oratorical teaching, and it is in every 
way fitting that its President should possess 
in a representative degree the gift of elo- 
quence. 


A, 


Thursday was a red-letter day in the history 
of Mount Holyoke College. South Hadley 
has seldom seen a larger assemblage of gradu- 
ates of one of the older and most useful of 
the higher institutions of learning for women— 
a pioneer in that field which is now so largely 
occupied and so thoroughly worked. It is 
not long since a fire destroyed the main 
hall of the College, and at the moment 
it seemed as if a great calamity had befallen 
the institution; but the fire was a fortunate 
one. It removed an inadequate building 
which the College had outgrown, but for which 
its alumnz very naturally entertained a sen- 
timent which would have been shocked if the 
building had been taken down and replaced 
by a more modern structure. In place of the 
old building Mount Holyoke now rejoices in 
six new buildings, of attractive, dignified 
architecture and intelligent adaptation to its 
needs. The Mary Brigham Hall was dedi- 
cated last June; five other buildings were 
dedicated on Thursday; four of them are 
dormitories, and the fifth, the Mary Lyon 
Hall, contains the chapel and the adminis- 
trative offices. The dedication fell, with 
eminent appropriateness, on Founder’s Day, 
and the devotion and enthusiasm of Mary 
Lyon seemed to bear, for the first time, an 
adequate visible fruit. The real fruit, how- 
ever, of that ardent and’ consecrated life is to 
be found in the kindred spirit which it has 
kindled in the lives of so many graduates of 
Mount Holyoke. For it must never be for- 
gotten that the real life of a college is in its 
teachers, students, and graduates, and never 
in its structures. It is quite essential, how- 
ever, that educational work should have the 
proper housing and equipment, and the 
friends of Mount Holyoke will rejoice that 
the College has at last come to its own in 
these directions. 


& 


_ In no college for women in the country has 
progress been more marked during recent 
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years than at Wellesley, where the standards 
have been steadily advanced and the work 
broadened and deepened without advertise- 
ment or parade of any kind. - Mrs. Irvine, 
the President, stands pre-eminently for that 
thoroughness which is the integrity of scholar- 
ship. Wellesley has long needed a chapel, 
and it has been anomalous that a college in 
which religious life had such prominence 
should lack the proper housing for religious 
exercises; but Wellesley has been content to do 
what she could with the means at hand, and her 
patience was rewarded on Monday of this week 
when the corner-stone of a new and beautiful 
chapel was laid with simple but appropriate 
ceremonies. On Friday of last week Vassar 
was laying the corner-stone of a much-needed 
and capacious recitation building, the gift of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, a trustee of the insti- 
tution. The new building stands at right 
angles to the main building, and at the north 
and west of it, and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the two new dormitories, Strong 
Hall and Raymond Hall. Rockefeller Hall 
is substantial in character and simple in archi- 
tecture, three stories in height, the lecture 
halls finished in green and white. The build- 
ing contains about twenty class-rooms and 
two large lecture halls in the amphitheater 
form. President G. Stanley Hall delivered 
the oration. It is significant that among the 
elements which must enter into the higher edu- 
cation President Hall laid special emphasis 
upon health. 


With the death of Professor William 5. 
Tyler, Amherst College loses one of its most 
familiar and charming personalities. Born in 
1810, graduating from Amherst in 1830, with 
two years’ study in the Andover Theological 
Seminary, Professor Tyler was licensed to 
preach and started for the West as a mis- 
sionary in 1836. Itis said that the condition 
of the roads induced the stage-driver to 
refuse to take his baggage, and that while 
he was waiting for the roads to settle he 
received an invitation to become a tutor at 
Amherst. He promptly accepted it, and 
remained an active member of the: Faculty of 
the College until the summer of 1893, when 
he resigned. Professor Tyler was a _ born 
teacher. Those who studied the Greek lan- 
guage and literature under him were not 
limited, as were most students of Greek 
thirty and forty years ago, to philology and 
grammar, but were brought in contact with 
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the Greek genius and the Greek character; 
for Professor Tyler was not only a scholar, 
he was also a man of fine literary instinct and 
of deep literary feeling. He transformed his 
scholarship into culture, and the quality 
diffused by his personality was perhaps his 
finest gift to his students. His own intellect- 
ual life was ardent and devoted. He was 
always feeding himself at the fountain-heads. 


His educational interests and affiliations were | 


many, and to all of them he brought zeal, 
intelligence, and the highest educational aims. 
He was a contributor to the magazines on 
classical subjects; he edited various classics 
for school and college use; he wrote a his- 
tory of Amherst College, and many of his 
occasional addresses were published. The 
influence of such a teacher constitutes the 


highest possession of a college, and his mem-. 


ory part of its best endowment. 
| @ 


A few weeks prior to the recent election in 
this city Dr. Low tendered his resignation as 
President of Columbia University. The resig- 
nation was laid over, and was taken up again 
by the Trustees at their meeting last week, 
and by a unanimous vote Dr. Low was re- 
quested to withdraw it. Those who know 
Dr. Low know also that he entered the recent 
campaign at very great inconvenience to him- 
self and from an imperative sense of duty. 
The same duty as plainly indicates to-day 
that he ought to continue the great work he 
has been doing as the head of Columbia 
University, and compliance with the urgent 
request of the Trustees of the University will 
give satisfaction to all those residents of New 
York who know what Columbia is doing and 
is likely to do for the higher life of the city. 
‘There is no more important position in Greater 
New York than that of the President’ of Co- 
lumbia University. 


The approach of January |, which will 
witness the birth of the new New York City. 
the consolidation of the five boroughs under 
one municipal government, draws especial 
attention to the condition of the schools. In 
New York there has been more or less 
agitation over the administration of the 
schools for the past year and a half. The 
passage of the Reform School Bill, the ap- 
pointment of men pledged to carry out the 
spirit and letter of that bill by Mayor Strong 
to the Board of Education, the logical tests 
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which were made necessary by the new bill, 
have been a source of agitation, in some de- 
gree of friction, and of interest both to those 
under the control of the Board of Education 
and to those who watched its decisions. The 
question of salaries in New York has been 
agitated, and the requirement thaé principals 
should pass an examination before receiving 
an increase of salary has been made the sub- 
ject of protest. This has been felt by some 
principals to be a very great injustice, but it is 
the intention of the present Board of Educa- 
tion, which represents the sentiment of a large 
percentage of the most intelligent people in 
New York who are vitally interested in the 
administration of the schools, to make an ap- 
peal to the ambition of principals and teachers. 
Realizing that the accepted test of any teach- 
er’s ability is the salary received, the Board 
has endeavored to grade the salaries so that 
a test of the general culture of the teacher 
shall be made possible.. The tests are such 
as will prove that professional progress is 
being made. 


In the current number of “ McC@lure’s Mag- 
azine”? Mr. Theodore Waters explains at 


length the Edison revolution in iron-mining. | 


He tells us that the world’s annual output of 
iron ore does not reach sixty million tons, 
and the annual output of the United States 
is about fifteen million tons. Yet even within 
the two miles square surrounding the plant 
there is enough ore in the rocks to keep the 


whole world supplied for one year, even with | 


the natural increase in demand. The pro- 
duction of low-grade ore, however, unless 
carried out on a gigantic scale, could not 
practically be carried out at all. Even those 
engineers used to large operations assured 
Mr. Edison that no machine could be con- 
structed powerful enough to crush five, six, 
and seven-ton rocks, nor could any machine 
withstand the terrific jar which would result. 
Nevertheless Mr. Edison invented such ma- 
chinery, and so completely that not even one 
hundred horse-power is required to reduce 
rocks weighing six and seven tons to dust in 
less than three seconds from the time they 
are thrown into the crushing-machine. What 
Mr. Edison has done, says Mr. Waters, has 
been to subdue to his service three great 
natural forces—momentum, magnetism, and 
gravity. 

The big rocks are not, strictly speaking, crushed 


by the direct power of an engine or dynamo; 
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momentum alone turns them into dust. No 
mechanism assists in the separation of the ore 
from the sand; magnetism does it all. Except 
for the elevators which raise the ore to the cupo- 
las of the buildings, there is in many of them no 
machinery; gravity does all the work. In fact, 
the whole plant is a wonderful example of auto- 
matic actjpn. Every part is connected with the 
other parts, and the aggregate is as compact and 
as self-sustaining as a modern rotary printing- 
press, and is even less dependent on human 
agency for assistance. From the time the ore is 
blasted, with its native rock, out of the mountain- 
side until it is loaded in the form of commercially 
pure iron briquettes on the cars, it is not touched 
by human hands. 


We are told that the steam-shovels have a 
capacity for lifting ten tons of free rock a 
minute, while the plant’s crushing capacity is 
one-fifth greater than that of all the stamp- 
mills in California, or “enough to level in an 
ordinary lifetime the proudest of mountain 
peaks ;” while the magnets have enough com- 
bined pulling capacity to raise a modern great 
gun clear from its deck-facing and drop it 
over the side of the vessel into the sea.” 
The sand-ore is mixed with an adhesive ma- 
terial and made into briquettes about three 
inches in diameter. Twenty-eight hundred 
of these are contained in one ton. An aver- 
age freight-car holds twenty tons. Thus sev- 
enty-five car-loads of pure iron are wrested 
daily from heretofore worthless rock—a well- 
deserved triumph for the inventor, and a 
blessing to mankind. 


The somewhat unexpected football victory 
of Yale over Princeton last Saturday by ascore 
of 6 to 0, and the not altogether unexpected 
victory of Pennsylvania over Harvard on the 
same day by a score of 15 to 6, marked the 
height of football enthusiasm for the year. A 
humorous paragrapher lately made a visitor 
to New York on election night say in surprise, 
«« Why, the people are almost as much excited 
as if it were a football match!” Certainly 
the popular interest in the great university 
games is astonishing. The newspapers give 
a good deal more space to the subject than 
they did to the most critical battles of the 
Greco-Turkish war, and the captains of the 
teams are much better known by name to the 
majority of New Yorkers than are the poten- 
tates of the smaller European States. One 
is almost tempted to add that the games are 
sometimes more stubbornly contested than 
were some of the battles of the last European 
war. It is said- with general truth that the 


most important football games 4ré freest 
from serious accident, as the players are in a 
high degree trained and skilled athletes. 
Nevertheless, in the New Haven game two of 
Princeton’s men were so injured as to be 
compelled to withdraw, and in one of these 
cases the player was kept in the game long 
after it was evident that he was in no condi- 
tion to be exposed to rough handling. In 
this connection it may be noted that the 
Georgia Legislature has passed the anti-foot- 
ball. bill of which we lately spoke, and it is 
thought that the Governor will let it become 
alaw. It forbids, as we understand it, match 
games played with an entrance fee. An odd 
side-light on athletics is thrown by two or 
three letters in the press declaring that Har- 
vard’s recent defeats have been due to the © 
fact that family and social] prestige has been 
given too much weight in selecting the can- 
didates for the teams, nines, and crews. 


Many and intricate as are the subjects now 
under discussion between Canada and the 
United States, the actual present situation may 
be stated in a few words: Canada is unwilling 
to agree to our proposals as to the seals unless 
she receives some reciprocal advantage in 
return for her temporary renunciation of her 
unquestioned legal rights as to the seals; 
on the other hand, our Government has pro- 
posed that both nations now agree to suspend 
all killing of seals for the next season, and 
offers in return for such an immediate agree- 
ment to enter into a formal conference with 
representatives of Canada upon all other 
questions. This proposition, formulated by 
General Foster for our Government, is now 
under consideration at Toronto, whither Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his associates have re- 
turned, and indications are that it may be 
accepted. The recent conference of sealing 
experts at Washington ended without any 
recommendation as to future action, for the pre- 
cise reason that Canada is absolutely unwill- 
ing to take up this question alone and to the 
exclusion of others which she considers, not 
unnaturally, of more material interest to her- 
self. The experts, however, agreed upon cer- 
tain propositions about the seals, which may 
be summarized as follows : } 

That the Pribylof herd has declined in num- 
bers from 1884 to 1897; that the number was 
formerly three to five times that which now ex- 


ists; that the death-rate among pups is great, 
not more than one-half to one-third surviving to 
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the age of three years; that land killing of 
males, as now practiced, does no harm to the 
herd; that pelagic sealers respect the limita- 
tions of the law; that pelagic sealing has lately 
fallen off in greater ratio than the herd has, thus 
producing a tendency toward equilibrium in num- 
bers; that pelagic sealing involves indiscriminate 
killing; that the herd is not in danger of actual 
extermination so long as its haunts on land are 
protected and the protected zone is maintained; 
that both land and sea killing now yield an incon- 
siderable profit either to the lessees or to the 
pelagic sealers themselves. 


These conclusions, if not contradictory, are 
at least evidently a combination of claims and 
concessions on the two sides. 


The Cuban insurgents give no sign of will- 
ingness to accept Spain’s offers of autonomy. 
Absolute independence is still demanded, and 
Spanish promises are regarded with distrust. 
General Roderiguez seems to express the 
general determination of his fellow-insurgents 
in a proclamation in which he declares that 
they are as eager to fight against General 
Blanco as against General Weyler. Just 
what Spain really offers is a matter of doubt. 
One account outlines a surprisingly generous 
scheme, far in advance of anything heretofore 
proposed in Spain; it includes two Cuban 
Parliamentary chambers, the lower chosen by 
popular vote, the higher to control taxes and 
expenditure, and even the tariff; and a 
Governor-General “ to be responsible ” to the 
_ Parliament—which seems to mean that he 
could be compelled to resign by an adverse 
majority, and certainly that he should not 
have an absolute veto; while Spain would 
control the army and navy and international 
affairs, and all “laws of a national character,” 
_which might mean a great deal. The rela- 
tions between the United States and Spain 
have been made a little more amicable by the 
release of the Competitor prisoners. These 
four men (three being Americans and the 
other English) went to Cuba in April of last 
year, in the filibustering schooner Competi- 
tor; they were captured, tried by naval court 
martial, sentenced to death, and have since 
been held to await a new trial ordered from 
Spain. Their release and return to this. 
country shows a desire on the part of Sa- 
gasta’s Government to remove a source of 
irritation between the two countries. A new 
President has been elected by Cuban repre- 
sentatives from the different provinces at a 
meeting on November 4; his name is Bartol- 
ome Masso. 


_Mersina. 
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Austria has thrown off the paralysis which 
has overtaken the Great Powers in their 
attempt to deal with Turkey, and has shown 
how successful a straightforward, strong- 


‘handed, outspoken policy may be in dealing 


with the evasive Government at Constanti- 
nople. An Austrian subject at Mersina, in 
Asia Minor, was maltreated some time ago, 
and Austria promptly demanded that certain 
Turkish officials should be deposed, the vic- 
tim of the outrage indemnified, and the 
Austrian flag saluted. The usual Turkish 
policy began immediately to uncoil its cum- 
brous length. There were evasions, promises, 
delays; and if Austria had been content to 
go the old feeble way of the Great Powers, 
she would have added another star to the 
recent constellation of Turkish successes. 
But Austria did precisely what a sensible, 
businesslike Government would do under such 
circumstances; she gave the Turkish Gov- 
ernment a reasonable time and she then cut 
short Oriental procrastination and evasion 
by abruptly announcing that if her demands 
were not met with on a certain day close 
at hand, an Austrian fleet wculd bombard 
Thereupon, as always happens 
when this kind of treatment is applied, the 
Turks conceded everything which Austria 
asked. The affair is one of minor interest, 
but it is highly suggestive in view of recent 
occurrences of larger interest. It throws a 
new and picturesque light on that concert of 
Europe which Lord Salisbury lately com- 
pared to a steam roller. He forgot to add 
that the only thing which the roller has suc- 
ceeded in doing as yet is the crushing of the 
Greeks. 


The telegram from London telling of seri- 
ous tension between Russia and Japan, be- 
cause of the Czar’s efforts to control the 
Korean finances, and adding that some of the 
“leading Jajanese ministers [of State] are 
urging the adoption of strong measures, even 
to the extent of war with Russia,” should not 
cause any special concern in this country. It 
is more than doubtful if any of the Japanese 
Cabinet are really advocating such a foolish 
measure as war with Russia, for the Japanese 
are not puffed up with conceit at the recent 
v ctory over China to the extent of believing 
tiat the Japanese army and navy are able to 
cope successfully with such a foe as Russia. 
It is weli known to those who have been in 
Japan during the past ten years that the 
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younger officers of both arms of the service 
are eager for such an experience as a war 
with one of the big nations, and that the 
desire to make the glory of Japan’s arms 
shine beyond the sea is a common and ex- 
tremely popular feeling with the masses. It 
has been such for centuries, and was heard dis- 
tinctly several times since the opening of the 
country in 1857 before the Chinese war. It 
is more than likely that the time will come 
when this feeling will assert itself so strongly 
as to Carry away even the cool-headed leaders, 
and when it does the result is likely to be dis- 
astrous to the Japanese, if the foe they pitch 
upon be Russia. As to the suggestion of 
Marquis Ito “ that Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan make joint representations 
to Russia on the subject of Korea,” it will be 
the part of wisdom for us to keep out of the 
affair altogether. 


The appointment of Baron Nishi to the 
position of Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the Japanese Cabinet, which has recently 
been announced by cable, would seem to im- 
ply the retirement of Count Okuma, who has 
been the real leader of the Ministry. He 
_has for a considerable time, besides his duties 
at the Foreign Office, had charge of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, but 
_ if he found it necessary to retire from the 
Foreign Office he would hardly care to 
remain in what has been hitherto a secondary 
position. Judging by the latest advices from 
Japan, it seems at least probable that the 
cause of this important change is to be found, 
notin any dissatisfaction with Count Okuma’s 
foreign policy, but rather in a temporary 
revival of the provincial spirit from which 
Japanese politics have suffered ever since 
the restoration. It is reported that the 
Satsuma clan is reasserting itself and is 
seeking to control the Administration. Those 
who have followed the history of Japan dur- 
ing recent years are aware that until the 
_ present Cabinet came into power the Govern- 
ment has been in the hands of a syndicate 
of the Satsuma and Choshu clans; that, what- 


ever changes there might be in the personnel - 


of the successive ministries, they were alike 
in this, that both clans were represented, and 
usually in nearly equal strength. Statesmen 
from other clans were often appointed to 
more or less responsible positions, but they 
were always subordinate to the so-called Sat- 
Cho statesmen. 
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The present Cabinet was formed by an 
alliance between the Satsuma contingent and 
the Progressives, as the radical party is 
called. Count Okuma, who resigned the 
leadership of the Progressives in order to 
take office (for custom requires the Cabinet 
to be non-partisan in name at least), has 
steadfastly adhered to the principles which 
marked his course while in opposition. His 
former lieutenant, Mr. Kono, one of the most 
prominent men in public life, has recently 
revived the old war-cry, “ Down with clan 
government,” and has drawn about him in a 
new party some fifty members of the lower 
house. His history and public services give 
him large influence, and it is probable that — 
there is some connection between this effort 
to reorganize the radical party and the re- 
ported appointment of Baron Nishi. Count 
Okuma is without much doubt preparing to 
resume the active leadership either of his old 
party or of the new party which is gathering 
around the standard which Mr. Kono has 
raised. This presages a new conflict in the 
Diet, and another step toward the distinct 
recognition of the supremacy of the lower 
house in matters of administration. It is 
already practically settled that no ministry 
can maintain itself against a hostile Diet 
after an appeal to the people, but its depend- 
ence upon the lower house is not yet definitely 
recognized. The notion of a responsibility 
to the crown is still emphasized in the utter- 
ances of the respective Ministers, but it is 
becoming more and more manifestly a figment 
under the cover of which something equiva. 
lent to the British form of party government 
is to be ushered in. 


London’s great fire on Friday of last week 
was the most destructive (with the possible. 
exception of one in 1887) the English metrop- 
olis has seen since that fire of the time of 


"Charles II. in memory of which the famous and 


ugly Monument “ rears its tall head and lies.” 
That which was and still remains the Great 
Fire par excellence began not very far from 


the site of the one still smoldering as we 


write. Anetwork of narrow, crooked streets 


in a densely crowded part of the City itself, 
lined with warehouses filled with combustible 
goods, occupies the region north of the General 
Post-Office, not far from Thackeray’s Char- 
ter-house School, and near Aldergate Street. 
Here the fire started from causes unknown, 
and before it was stopped buildings and 
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goods to the value of from ten to twenty mill- 


ion dollars were destroyed. It is gratifying 
to add that there was no loss of life. It is 
also pleasant to know that the historic church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, was saved, although 
it was once actually on fire. This is at least 
the third narrow escape from fire of this fine 
old church, which has foundation walls dat- 
ing from the time of William Rufus, and 
even including some fragments of the Roman 
Wall. Within its walls (the present structure 
dates from 1545) lie buried Milton, Fox, of 
the “ Book of Martyrs” fame, and Frobisher, 
the gallant Arctic explorer; and here De 
Foe was baptized and Cromwell married. 
The recent conflagration was peculiarly hard 
to deal with because of the crowded. narrow 
streets. It is more than probable that the 
burned district will be built anew with wider 
avenues and more open space. The London 
Fire Department is generally efficient and its 
men brave, but it still clings to some antiquated 
methods, and might well adopt some of those 
long in use in New York and other American 
cities. It is surprising, for instance, to learn 
that an alarm in such a quarter as this 
brought at first only one engine, and that the 
others were summoned by messengers! So 
great was the danger from fire in this district 


that it is said that the insurance losses are 


less than might be expected, for the simple 
reason that the risks had been in many 
cases refused or so large a premium asked that 
the owners preferred to insure themselves. 
English and Continental cities have long 
boasted that solid methods of building made 
them less liable to fire than American cities, 
and it is true that the average loss is smaller. 
Such fires as that of last week show that 
every great city is in constant danger, and 
no money is better spent than that used for 
the best modern safety appliances and for the 
training of firemen. 


If the Memoirs said to have been written 
by Thomas W. Evans, who died in Paris last 
week, are ever published, they should abound 
in immensely interesting reminiscences. Dr. 
Evans had lived in Paris for half a century. 
His remarkable skill in dental surgery—he 
became known almost better by the phrase 
“the American dentist of Paris ” than by his 
own name—was the means of introducing him 
to most of the royal families of Europe (one 
writer says that he had treated every royal 
family in Europe, from Queen Victoria’s to 
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the Sultan’s) and to an immense number of 
people of note in diplomatic, literary, and 
social circles. As he was a man of rare tact, 
broad generosity, and wise counsel, his per- 
sonal qualities brought him not a few oppor- 
tunities of public usefulness. The story of 
his taking the Empress Eugénie away from 
Paris after Sedan in his cab is a familiar 
one. She went, it is said, to his lodgings 
with a friend, having left her palace in such 
fright that she had only three francs in her 
pocket. Dr. Evans, with great courage, saved 
her from falling into the clutches of the in- 
furiated mob, and smuggled her through the 
military lines and thus to England. Napoleon 
III. long trusted Dr. Evans, and often made 
use of his knowledge of men and things. It 
is probable that his advice had great weight 
in deciding Napoleon’s wavering mind against 


the recognition of the Confederate States. 


At the time of our Civil War Dr. Evans spent 
some time in a careful survey of military and 
hospital conditions in the South, and was able 
to assure Napoleon that in the end the cause of 
the Confederacy must fail. It is pleasant to 
record of this brilliant and successful man that, 
though so long a resident of a foreign city, he 
was an intensely patriotic American, and that 
his aid was constantly extended to his fellow- 
countrymen abroad who were in difficulty and 
distress. One great example of this was his 
founding the Lafayette Home in Paris, now 
consisting of two buildings, accommodating 
perhaps 400 people. Here, for a moderate 
price, American women studying in Paris may 
find a comfortable home. 


& 


lf reports are to be trusted, M. Zaimis, the 
new Premier of Greece, intends to take dras- 
tic remedies to secure the reorganization of 
that distracted country. It is announced 
that he is to undertake a thoroughgoing re- 
form of all the public services. It is proposed 
to dismiss all officials of every kind and to 
reappoint only those who are thoroughly 


competent, with the understanding that the 


new appointees are to hold their places dur- 
ing good behavior. This is the most trench- 
ant dealing with the spoils system which the 
world has yet seen. In Greece that system 
has long been the curse of public life, as it 
has been the curse of public life in this coun- 
try. The Deputies, instead of studying and 
discussing public questions, have devoted 
their time to securing official appointments 
and to the distribution of the spoils. If the 
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Premier carries through his reform, he will 
not only put the public service of Greece on 
a sound footing, but he will also relieve the 
Greek legislators of a work which has with- 
drawn their attention from their proper 
functions. It is to be noted in passing that 
the spoils system, which has sometimes been 
defended in this country on the ground that 
it was American, is a thoroughly Greek insti- 
tution ; it is also a Turkish institution and a 
Russian institution. 


& 


Thanksgiving 

The freshness and fullness of the sense of 
gratitude for the blessings which make life 
itself a supreme blessing depend upon a con- 
stant realization of the presence of God. He 
who discerns the hand of God only at inter- 
vals and in special events and experiences 
will have occasions for thanksgiving, but will 
never know that deep and growing joy of 
thankfulness for illimitable opportunities of 
spiritual growth. It is fitting that all visible 
prosperities of field and shop and _ public 
health and private fo:tune should be formally 
and publicly accredited to that beneficence 
which is to human successes of all kinds what 
the sky is to the earth. Such general recog- 
nitions of the loving-kindness of God, and of 
our dependence upon him, are not only proper 
expressions of the religious feeling of the 

community, but they are also educative in a 
high degree. They accustom men to asso- 
ciate their blessings with an infinite giver. 

' But it is a misfortune when the emphasis 
on special prosperities, on abundant harvests, 
on spreading commerce, conveys the impres- 
sion that God is in some experiences and not 
in others; that he is with us in prosperity 
but withdrawn from us in adversity. It is 
natural and right to rejoice in what we call 
good fortune; to be glad when skies are clear 
and winds are with us; but God is in our 
sorrows as truly as in our joys; in our losses 
as truly as in our gains; in our storms as 
truly as in our peace. Not until we feel our- 
selves forever in his presence, and know that 
he is in all things and that all things come 
from his hand, do we enter into that concep- 
tion of life which makes it, in all phases and 
experiences, a glorious gift of love. One 
needs to remember but a little of his own life, 
or of the lives of others, to recall apparent 
prosperities which have socn become great 
adversities, and apparent losses which have 


later turned into great gains. Many a man 
has found the victorious enemy of his spirit- 
ual life in the material success which has 
come to him; and many a man has laid in 
darkness and sorrow the foundations of noble 
spiritual achievements; for what appears to 
bé a crushing misfortune is often the step- 
ping-stone to an illustrious career. 

Material and spiritual prosperity are some- 
times far apart, and it is this severance 
which makes it impossible to discriminate 
between the happenings of life with such in- 
telligence as to separate the prosperous from 
the calamitous, and so to receive some as 
good gifts and thank God for them, and some 
as adversities and bear them in silence or 
with words of protest and impatience. Life 
is too great to make it possible for us to 
judge it from day to day, and God's purposes 
are too vast to make it possible for us to 


trace and read them year by year. If we | 


knew on each recurring Thanksgiving Day 
exactly what relation external events bore to 
our moral and spiritual fortunes, we should 
often sit in ashes in what appeared to be our 
prosperity, and go with singing in our hearts 
through what seemed to be our calamities. 
For the sting which stirs a man into heroic 
life is better than the ease which lures him 
into slothfulness; and the dangers and sor- 
rows which evoke sacrifice, patriotism, and 
heroism in a nation are better far than the 
wealth which breeds an ignoble selfishness 
and the power which brings insolence and 
injustice with it. 

Special occasions of tharksgiving serve 
their highest ends when they lead us to that 
constant thanksgiving which springs from 
the conviction that we are always in the 
presence of God; that our times are always 
in his hands; and that to those who love 
and serve him all things, in all places, at 
all times, work together for good; for the 
supreme blessing of the human soul is not 
what God sends, but what God is. 


& 


The Soul of Goodness 


The soul of goodness is-love ; for it is out 
of love that goodness issues, and it is in love 
that goodness culminates. There are other 
motives which incite to goodness, but they 
aid and foster, they do not create it. With- 
out love there may be good actions, but there 
cannot be goodness; as a quality, goodness 
must be rooted in love. Most men are still 
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so far from a true conception of love that 
they suspect it of certain inherent possi- 
bilities of weakness, and strive to steady and 
invigorate it by bringing to its aid the ideas 
of law and duty; not discerning that love 
carries in its heart a law far more searching 
and inexorable than any that was ever graven 
on tables of stone or written in statute-books, 
and that duty, in the sense of obligation to 
serve, is its daily life. Theseverity of Christ, 
the teacher of love, is more terrible than 
that of the sternest Old Testament lawgiver, 
because the test he applies not only tries con- 
duct but searches motive. The law is satis- 
_ fied when restoration is made or the penalty 
paid; itcannot go further. But to love, which 
searches the heart as with a lighted torch, 
these are only the external signs of repent- 
ance; it cannot rest short of a complete cleans- 
ing of the spirit. With a severity born of a 
passionate determination to make the best in 
every man supreme, it will accept nothing less 
than final and lasting purification. 

No quality of the infinite love is more divine 
than its ability to bear and to impose suffering ; 
it would rather the loved one were slain than 
dishonored ;' rather he were tortured than 
stained. In Mr. Watts’s beautiful picture 
love is leading life up the steep pathway, over 
the stones that bruise and pierce, with infi- 
nite gentleness but with inexorable purpose. 
For love can lead where law cannot drive, and 
love can win where law is powerless to force 
obedience. For love has resources with which 
law is not armed; it has the fellowship of 
burden-bearing and suffering. It asks no one 
to go where it is not ready to go itself. By 
its very nature it takes in the experience of 
one whom it strives to reclaim or correct, and 
in the anguish of the repentance which it com- 


_ pels it often sweats great drops of blood. 


Law declares the guilt of the world and im- 
poses its penalty; love carries the conscious- 
ness of that guilt home to the deepest nature, 
compels not only the forsaking of the sin, 
but the rebirth, with all its pangs, of the 
soul of the sinner, and walks step by step 
through the humiliation and bitterness of re- 
pentance, restitution, andrecovery. It shares 
the shame and anguish long after the law has 
run its course and is satisfied. It compels the 
guilty to confess and restore with an inexor- 
ableness more terrible than that of law itself ; 
but it does not leave the offender in the dark; 
it goes to prison with him, wears the garb and 
does the work of punishment with him; and 
when he has cleansed himself, welcomes him 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 


ence of love on perfect righteousness. 


‘and the most out of the loved one. 
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back to life and duty when all faces are turned 
away. | 

There is.nothing so terrible as the insist- 
It 
“cannot compromise; it is powerless to accept 
anything less, because it has a consuming de- 
sire to bring out the last and final touch of 
nobleness in the soul it loves. They have 
not known the divinest secret of love who 
have not suffered from its inflexible idealism, 
its inexorable determination to get the best 
Many a 
husband has rebelled in feeling against his 
wife’s faithful loyalty to his own noblest na- 
ture, and has come at last, in the clearer 
vision of his own growth, to reverence that 
insistence upon the best in aim, conduct, and 
habit as the very highest form of tenderness. 
It is not easy to live under the same roof with 
any ideal of what one ought to be and to do; 
but there comes a time, in such companion- 
ship, when the very roof is sacred because it 
has sheltered it. One must be good indeed 
before he can live at ease with a great love. 
For this reason Calvary is more awful than 
Sinai, and the patient.sufferings of Christ 
more appalling than all the thunderings of 
the lawgivers. For love is not only all tender- 
ness, forgiveness, and service; it is also all 
severity, sanity, duty, righteousness. It is 
far stronger and safer than law, because it is 
far more searching and inexorable. 


Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper 

The Baptist Congress is a body without 
any ecclesiastical authority. The facts, there- 
fore, that the question of so-called “ close com- 
munion” was vigorously discussed in that 
Congress last week—a brief report will be 
found on another page—and that some prom- 
inent clergymen in the Baptist Church de- 
clared frankly their belief that baptism is not 
a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, are without 
ecclesiastical significance. But they are not 
without theological significance. The Con- 
gress would have had no power, by any utter- 
ance, to change the common law of the Church 
on this subject. But the frank avowal of 
disbelief in the principle of that law is .im- 
portant because it shows a tendency of public 
opinion in the Church toward the English 
position. 

The term “close communion” is infelic¢j- 
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tous, if not unjust, as applied to the Baptist 
denomination. The view of that Church 
respecting the relation of baptism to the 
Lord’s Supper does not differ in principle 
from that traditionally held by the Churches 
of Christ generally, Catholic and Protestant. 
That view is substantially as follows: The 
Lord’s Supper is a Church ordinance; only 
members of Christ’s Church can properly 
partake of it; baptism is another Church 
ordinance, and is necessary to admission to 
Christ’s Church ; therefore only the baptized. 
can partake of the Lord’s Supper. If the 
premises be granted, the conclusion logically 
follows. The Baptist Church differs from 
other Christian Churches, not in its concep- 
tion of the relation of baptism to the Lord’s 
Supper, but in its definition of baptism. 
According to its conception nothing is bap- 
tism except immersion based on an intelligent 
confession of faith in Christ by the person 
immersed. Therefore only those who have 
been so immersed can properly be admitted 
to the Lord’s Table. 
There is no inclination on the part of any 
Baptists to surrender the Baptist definition of 
baptism. They all hold, and hold as strongly 
as ever, the doctrine that Apostolic baptism 
was a symbolic expression of repentance and 
faith, and that to baptize infants who can 
neither repent nor exercise faith is a change 
of the original ceremony from its original 
purpose. Historical scholarship abundantly 
confirms this contention. Infant baptism was 
unknown in the Apostolic Church. It was 
introduced into the Church at a post-Apos- 
tolic date. It has completely changed the 
significance of the rite. The change can be 
justified only on the ground that no rite is 
of the essence of Christianity, and that the 
same spirit of Christian liberty which allowed 
the Christian Church to dispense with cir- 
cumcision allows it to change baptism from 
a symbolic act of faith by a penitent toa 
symbolic act of consecration by a parent. 
But while historical scholarship has proved 
the Baptist right in his contention that primi- 
tive baptism was adult baptism, administered 
generally if not always by immersion, it has 
proved, not the Baptist only, but all the 
churches to be wrong in their traditional 
view of the relation between baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is not, in 
strictness of speech, a Church ordinance. It 
is the Passover transformed, and the Pass- 


over was a family rather than a Church festi- 


val. The lamb might be, and originally was, 


sanctified by the father, not by a priest. The 
first Lord’s Supper was celebrated before the 
Christian Church was organized, for that or- 
ganization dates from Pentecost, possibly 
from Easter, certainly not from before the 
Resurrection ; for the Resurrection is histori- 
cally the basis of the Church. Christ required 
for admission to the table only one condition— 
a loving remembrance of him. Not one of 
the eleven who sat at the table with him had 
received, so far as we can judge, Christian 
baptism, and probably only four of them were 
baptized by John the Baptist. It is true that 
in the early Church generally those who united 
with the Church were baptized, and generally 
only those sat down at the Supper of the 
Church who were members of ‘the Church. 
But there is no authority for erecting this 
national custom into a divine statute. No 
baptism of any kind is a prerequisite to the 
communion; the only prerequisite is love 
for Christ and loyalty to him. It is probable 
that always the vast majority of those who 
love and are loyal to Christ will be baptized. 
But it is certain that always there will be 
some loving and loyal souls who will never have 
received baptism, neither by immersion nor 
by sprinkling, neither in adult age nor in 
infancy—neither, that is, in Apostolic fashion, 
nor in that adopted by the Church at a later 
date. The Church has no authority to ex- 
clude such from the communion-table. The 
only invitation which Christ authorizes is that 
which he used: “ Do this in remembrance of 
me.” The door to this memorial supper he 
has opened to all who love him and are loyal — 
to him; and the door which he has opened 
no one has a right to close. And each dis- 
ciple is to decide for himself what love and 
loyalty require; it is not to be decided for 
him by others. This is the position of the 
English Baptists; this is the position toward 
which the Christian Church is gradually tend- 
ing; and the recent discussion in the Baptist 
Church Congress indicates that the Baptist 
Church in America may yet lead the way 
toward this more spiritual and less legalistic 
view of the relation of baptism to the Lord's 
Supper and of both to the Christian life. 


It is impossible to walk across so much as a 
road of the natural earth, with mind unagitated 
and rightly poised, without receiving strength 
from some stone, flower, leaf, or sound, nor with- 
out a sense as of a dew falling on you out of the 
sky.— Samuel Johnson. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator 


The Spectator was recently asked, “« What 
is a quidnunc?” In reply he related an 
anecdote. A country parson was enjoying 
the rare stimulus of a visit from an old col- 
lege mate, with whom he sat up late on 
themes of deep philosophy. In their ani- 
mated discussions there was some gesturing, 
and the study lamp threw darkly upon the 
window-shade some vigorous movements of 
an arm. Just then a belated passer-by, at- 
tracted by the unusual phenomenon of the 
lighted window, looked up, and imagined the 
enactment of a family scene. Next day the 
village began to get the news: “ What do you 
think now? I saw our parson last night beat- 
ing his wife!” 
inquiry by the more judicious pricked the 
bubble.of rumor. That is the quidnunc—a 
human being, of epicene gender, devoted to 
abating any dearth of fresh intelligence con- 
cerning other members of the community. 
The name is not now in use as much as for- 
merly. Pope in his “Dunciad ” speaks of “ the 
clubs of Quidnuncs” as dear to “the Great 
Mother,” Dullness. It seems that the name 
was given to members of certain political 
clubs, who were in the habit of asking, “What 
news ?”—-in the Latin phrase, Quid nunc? 
Once, at least, these sons of Dullness per- 
formed a signal service to the world. 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
men, 

lacking a daily newspaper, seems to have 
been a community of quidnuncs, devoting 
their leisure, as St. Luke says in the Acts, to 
“hearing and telling some new thing.” To 
those “venerable quidnuncs,” as Hawthorne 
would say, the philosophic quizzers who but- 
tonholed St. Paul with the staple Athenian 
question, What now? the world owes that 
masterly homily with which he favored and 
puzzled the Areopagus. 


By this reference to Athens the Spectator — 


would correct any inference from his prelim- 
inary anecdote in the line of the common but 
erroneous opinion that gossipers, like mos- 
quitoes, especially infest the rural districts. 
The quidnunc flourishes alike in city and 
country, but with this difference, that in the 
city he takes a wider if not higher range. So 
_good an observer as Vergil assigns to the 


goddess, or, as St. Paul would say, the demon, 


Great was the scandal, until © 


Rumor, an especial activity in cities: magnas 
territat urbes. In fact, it was to the city of 
Thessalonica that St. Paul addressed a cau- 
tion to “ busybodies ”—the Biblical term for 
quidnuncs. The leisurely arithmetician who 
figures up the world’s tobacco bill might well 
amuse himself in figuring the telegraph bill 
for gratifying the curiosity of Philadelphia 
with such facts as that a five-legged calf was 
dropped in Bosnia, and that Cowboy A will 
survive his load of buckshot from Cowboy 
B in Montana. Novelettes. to be sure, assign 
to the village dressmaker the character of the 
peripatetic quidnunc, with her ambulatory 
report of neighbor to neighbor. The city 
Daily outdoes her with its society column, 
court record, obituary and wedding lists, and 
accounts of other things which, as Mr. Joshua 
Billings said, “ain’t so.” The Spectator hesi- 
tates to refer to the Dorcas societies—those 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, from which per- 
sons clad in trousers are excluded. But he is 
confident that their confabulations, if reported, 
would show the news-mongering quidnunc 
to be no less an urban than arural fact. Lest, 
however, this reference be resented, the Spec- 
tator hastens to declare the professional quid- 
nunc, that walking delegate of social curios- 
ity, the reporter, to be usually a male person. 
Of such sort are the matters which our news- 
gluttons demand report of, and such the hardi- 
hood requisite for getting at them, that only 
male persons would do for it, as for bush- 
whacking or slugging. 


B 


The news-reporter is a modern exemplifi- 
cation of the old saying that it takes many 
men to make one man. The Spectator has 
endeavored to discover when this specializa- 
tion of function originated, wherein the once 
diffused social activity of a community of 
quidnuncs, as at Athens, has become the 
professional charge of a few. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century he has discov- 
ered one Curll, described by Pope’s physician, 
Arbuthnot, as “one of the new terrors of 
death,” who was wont, upon the decease of a 
distinguished person, to publish a catchpenny 
story of his life. Collectors of that sort of 
literature which is now rare and therefore 
high-priced, because, as one has said, “ it was 
always worthless,” might well collect these 
Curll papers for use when the time comes to 
write up a history of reporting and reporters. 
Further back than this the Spectator has thus 
far found nothing. Of course there is Xen- 
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ophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, but this, 
like Boswell’s Johnson, is not of the quid- 
nunc kind. Such reporters as Xenophon 
and Boswell are interested in their great sub- 
ject whether the world cares for it or not. 
The quidnunc cares only for the news-hunger 
for things however trivial or _ by supply- 
ing which he lives. 


The copy-book phrase, “The pen is might- 
ier than the sword,” has given the Spectator 
some serious thoughts. What big game have 
not our modern Nimrods bagged by this 
bloodless instrument of spoliation—as by 
crooked bookkeeping, by forging notes, by 
robber telephone charges, by the creation of 
fictitious capital for grinding out of the people 
usurious gains! Likewise the pencil and note- 
book of the reporter are now become more 
fearsome to personal and domestic privacies 
than ever was the sword to ancient sanctu- 
aries, safeguarded as they were by the awe of 
deities now dead. The Spectator has not 
found in literature a more lifelike simile than 
Isaiah’s comparison of Jerusalem besieged to 
“a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” How 
the runners lay hold of every point and poke 
into every crevice! Thus the professional 
quidnuncs besiege the mansion where hides 
the object of the public news-hunger. Like 
Death, they knock impartially at cottage and 
at palace doors. Has anybody called the oc- 
cupant a heretic?—-what has he to say for 
himself? Is the League for Lauding Lovely 
Ladies proposing to make his grandmother 
a public fixture in marble ?—what are his ok- 
jections? Has scandal smirched some erring 
child whom the family would screen ?>—pump 
the servants, the neighbors, for fact or fiction 
about it. Prohibited now are the pillory, the 
stocks, the public hanging, but the debased 
appetite turns for its food to the reporter’s 
pencil. What the Roman sage said in a 
time of tyranny, the wise now say in this tyr- 
annous publicity, “He has lived well who 
has escaped notice.” 


The most modern variety of the quidnunc, 
the so-called interviewer, has been depreciat- 
ingly described by Dr. Holmes as “a prod- 
uct of over-civilization.” His emergence 
into the British world was bitterly resented 
as a new and dreadful development of 


“American impertinence.” To the pro- 
phetic British eye it was the rising out of the 
sea of the little cloud like a man’s hand, soon | 
to darken all the sky with wind and rain. 
But the Spectator has observed him now natu- 
ralized even there, and sooner than even our 
convenient baggage-checks. No wonder, in- 
deed, when much more questionable American 
preducts—such barbarous words as “res- 
urrected” and “electrocuted ’—have been 
adopted into the most exclusive British cir- 
cles, as in recent issues of the “Saturday 
Review.” The Spectator would humbly 
amend Dr. Holmes’s dictum—believing that 
the case is one of over-luxuriance, not of 
over-civilization—a thing hardly possible. 
The excesses which the Spectator in his duty 
notes, as the Chinese are careful to draw a 
line on the neck for the decapitating sword, 
have their proper place in the evolutionary 
process of the world. Nature has to secure 
the fittest lives by providing an excess of 
lives for natural selection to choose from. 
As for the less fit, whether rhinoceroses or 
some equally pachydermatous reporters, | 


They have their day and cease to be; 


a sign of which, like the rainbow after the flood, 
the Spectator has noted in the recent award 
by a British jury of £500 damages to a lady 
aggrieved by a false report of her as intending 
marriage. | 


The Spectator believes, however, that the _ 
instinct both of the reporter and of those 


- whose curiosity he feeds is a natural and 


healthy instinct to know more of human) life. 
‘“‘ The proper study of mankind is man.” \Not 
repression but direction is therefore the de- 


- sideratum for the evolution of the ideal Quid- 


nunc. The governing power of civiljzation 
is public opinion, and this can be 
only in the light of pub 
cerns the public welfare. 
or needs doing, the well-imitable or improv- 
able things, the neglected néeds of justice, 
service and sympathy, the humble interests 
forgotten in the world’s rush, the social de- 
fects and wrongs that use has sanctified— 
these, instead of the trivialities, idiosyn- 
crasies, and privacies of life, demand the re- 
vival of the Roman censor morum, and call for 
Burns's “‘chiel amang you taking notes,” in 
the person of the judicious and _—e™ 
reporter, 
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The Church of the Future 


By the Rev. William J. Tucker, LL.D.! 


President of Dartmouth College 


ASSUME that you are quite as well 
] aware as I am that the subject which 

you have assigned to me is full of temp- 
tation. Happy is the man who can discuss 
the Church, even the Church of the future, 
without “ talling into many foolish and hurt- 
ful” disputations “which war against the 
soul.” I make no attempt to avoid the diffi- 
culty, except it be to affirm, at the outset, our 
agreement with all believers in Christ at the 
essential point. 7 

The Church of the future must be the 
Church. In this, I say, we are all as clearly 
agreed as are those who are known by dis- 
tinction as Churchmen. The revolt against 
ecclesiasticism on.our part has never led us 
to accept any weak and shifting substitute 
for the Church of Christ. We have never 
abandoned our right in the common posses- 
sion. The right to possess is the right to 
inhabit, the right to appropriate, the right 
which may deepen at any time into the obli- 
gation to reform. These are still our rights 
in the Church. 

The significant fact to-day within the 
Church is the strength of the movement 
toward Christian unity among the more 
advanced types of Protestantism. It is 
futile for us to say that we, who are Prot- 
estants of Protestants, are happy in the mere 
fact of denominations and sects. If the sect 
is the price of freedom, we will pay it. If it 
is the permanent price, we will pay it to the 
end. Buta sect, a denomination, a commun- 
ion, whatever name you may use to declare 
or to disguise the fact of a part, and however 
that part may have been dowered with free- 
dom, does not represent our full idea of what 
the Church ought to be, or our full faith in 
what the Church will be. It does not express 
our present feelings and desires. The hymns 
we sing are the hymns of the Church univer- 
sal. We would not tolerate a_ sectarian 
hymn. The Saints whom we appropriate are 
of allcommunions. The fact that some of 
them might have disowned us does not lessen 

‘An Address delivered at the Jubilee Anniversary of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Thursda No- 
vember Ill. In following issues The Outlook will print 
the addresses by the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon and the 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, delivered on the same 
occasion, 


our sense of ownership. We crave the larg 


_est possible fellowship among the living— 


possible within the limits of truth and honor. 
We are working the great federal idea as the 
best practical embodiment in our time of the 
unity of the Church. Nowhere, as I believe, 
is there a clearer conception of the funda- 
mental idea of the Church, or a deeper sense 
of its meaning, than among those who are 
forced to stand for the dignity and rights of 
the Churches. We accept to the full the dis- 
tinction between a purely personal Christian- 
ity and the organic union of souls in :Christ. 

I pause to emphasize the distinction. I 
go back for a moment into the origins of 
Christianity. The first view we have of the 
Christian Church is that of the group around 
the table of Christ. John alone with Jesus 
would have represented discipleship, but not 
the Church. The Church is a society of 
which the original and simplest form is the 
group. So we have the outward growths of 
the Church—first the group gathered about 
the person of the human Christ, then the 
society organized in his name to com- 
memorate his sacrifice and to bear witness 
to his resurrection, and then the community 
springing up on every hand permeated with 
his Spirit and striving to exemplify his teach- 
ings. We are, of course, back of the great 
formalities of the Church. Nothing has as 
yet been conventionalized. The newness, the 
absolute strangeness of the life of the Church 
gave it its first unity. The unity of the early 
Church was built up on the rare and seem- 
ingly impossible virtues, like the forgiveness 
of enemies. A man could not be a Christian 
in those days and be like anybody else out- 
side his own kind. The Church was a 
succession or aggregation of groups of like- 
minded and like-hearted men and women, 
made one by the incoming of that life which 
had mastered all, and which had changed 
them in a measure to its likeness: every one 
of whom could say, “ The life which I now 
live I live in the faith of the Son of God who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” 

One fact explains the origin of the Chris- 
tian Church. The Spirit of Christ, spreading 
from life to life, made some form necessary 
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to express and develop the collective life. 
How much of organization, how much of 
ritual, how much of creed, was the open and 
varying question. It is still. It is one of 
the questions which confronts Christianity as 
it enters each new age, and each new race, 
and every new stage of Christian civilization. 
And there seems to be but one answer to the 
question from the spiritual side: no more 
organization or ritual or creed than the 
Spirit of Christ can inform and utilize; up to 
that limit, perfect liberty. 

I assume that the celebration of the half- 
century of this church, so wonderful in its 
history, is a fit occasion for the reaffirmation 
of faith in the Church universal, the holy 
Catholic Church. The life of this particular 
church, which stands out with so much dis- 
tinction, if you will with so much separate- 
ness, has no other source than that which 
feeds the whole body of Christ. And yet, 
because of its history, because of its distinctive 
qualities, because of the very contrast which 
it has to offer, it has the right to ask its own 
question, to hold its own opinions, to cherish 
its own faith about the Church of the future. 
Especially it has the right to ask why so 
many and so great divergencies from the 
common type are necessary, why must there 
be so many separate communions and 
individual churches which bear so conspicu- 
ously the stamp of independence. 

Or, to change the form of the question and 
extend it, why is the Church at large so far 
away from the realization of its own working 
unity, unable as yet to think or act or wor- 
ship in any real spiritual unity, to say nothing 
of uniformity ? 

I address myself, in what I may further 
say, to the answer to this question. The 
answer, to my mind, is twofold; a part of it 
is written in history,a part of it is being 
w: ought out before our eyes. 

First, the Church can never realize its 
own working unity; the Church of the future 
cannot be any other than the Church of to- 
day, until it makes a sufficient place in its 
life for freedom, particularly for intellectual 
freedom. The Church for long time attempted 
to secure unity by ignoring and suppressing 
freedom. The result was Protestantism. The 
same result is sure to follow to-day, and always, 
even when the attempt is made in our Prot- 
estant communions. Protestantism is nota 
history. It is a principle. We make no 


_ progress by celebrating historic events. We 


make vrogress by applying principles. Now, 


~ 


the principle of Protestantism is one essential 
factor in the unity of the Church. The 
rights of conscience, of private judgment, of 
free investigation, have gained a standing 
which cannot be withdrawn. It is absurd to 
conceive of the Church of the future as ex- 
isting without them. How long it will take 
to win for them complete recognition no one 
can tell. Sometimes we are amazed at the 
apparent backwardness of the Church. Ex- 
amples come to our knowledge which we can- 
not ignore. But if you are recalling, as | 
speak, the various attempts which have been 
made during the past years to restrict the 
honest freedom of thought or inquiry, we 
must also remind ourselves of the uniform 
failure of these attempts. : 

Resistance to the principle of religious 
liberty is intrenched for the most part in 
scant minorities. All the more advanced 
communions are agreed in theory and fact—— 
for nearly every one has now been put to the 
test—that the Church must make room for the 
largest and freest growth of the individual. 
We accept no standards which lower the 
stature of the Christian man. Rather than 
allow this even in the assured interest of 
unity, we will wait, wait “until we all come in 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God unto the perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ.” 

But: this part of my answer need detain us 
no longer. It has been written in history. 
The Church of the future must be free. It 
has bought its freedom with a great price. | 
have no doubt about the coming freedom of 
the Church. My doubts and fears all center 
around the second part of my answer. I have 
reserved, therefore, time for its larger presen- 
tation. 

The Church can never realize its working 
unity, it cannot realize itself, until it is willing, 
and until it knows how to lose itself in the 
life of humanity. Do you say that this 
answer is so broad that it is vague? Then 
let me bring you back to the law of Christ, 


as true to the Church as to the individual. 


‘« Whoever will save his life shall lose it, and 
whoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
save it.” This was the law to which Christ 
subjected himself, and of which he reaped 
the benefit. And the marvel of his life was 
not simply the willingness, it was still more 
the ability, one may almost say the skill, to 
lose himself in humanity. Herein lay, of 
course, the mystery of the Incarnation, but 
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equally, also, the clear and fine action of the 
whole after life. With what restraint he 
kept himself from all partial and false as- 
sumptions of authority, ecclesiastical or polit- 
ical! How consistently he refused to be 
drawn aside into secondary and passing 
issues! With what tremendous steadfastness 
he held to the one course which would take 
him completely, absolutely, and forever into 
the life of men! Call to mind the glowing 
words of St. Paul as he tries to tell the proc- 
ess and then to show the reward. “ Who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not a 
thing to be desired to retain his equality with 
God, but made himself of no reputation and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and, 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross.” | 

‘« Wherefore God hath highly exalted him 
and given him a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and of things under the earth, and 


that every tongue should confess that he is_ 


Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
There are limits to the imitation of Christ. 
but who will doubt that it is the supreme 
business of his Church to reproduce his spirit 
and his method and his purpose in the world ? 


What is the Church put into the world for, 


except to lose itself in the life of the world, 
that it may thereby save its own life and that 


’ of the world? But the history of the Church 


shows a constant struggle between these two 
policies, the policy of saving and the policy 
of losing. Only in the great moods of the 
Church has it risen to the sublime conception 
or practice of Jesus of losing its life in that 
of humanity. Such was the mood of the 
martyr period, when the Church poured out 
so fully its life-blood into the heart of the 
world. Such was the mood of the great re- 
forming period, when the Church had found 
out that it could do better for the world than 
to suffer at its hands, and straightway under- 
took to give it liberty and law and righteous- 
ness. Such was the mood of the period 
which ushered in modern missions, expressed 
in the remarkable saying of young Mills to 
his comrades, “* We ought to carry the Gospel 
to dark and heathen lands, and we can do it 
if we will.” And such I believe to be the 
mood into which the Church is beginning to 
rise, in the person of its choicer souls, into 
the task of entering into the real life of 
the modern city, identifying themselves with 


the humanity which has no voice but a cry, 
or a grievance, or a threat, and trying to in- 
terpret man to man. 

But over against these greater and rare 
moods is the common and commonplace mood 
of the Church, which is always expressed in 
one way or another in the policy of saving 
its own life—a policy of exclusion, of separa- 
tion from the life of humanity, a policy of 
using the world for its own aggrandizement. 
I do not put in evidence the degenerate and 
worldly periods of the Church. I call your 
attention to the very theories and doctrines 
which the Church. has tried to make itself 
believe, and trained its children to believe, 
based on the exclusiveness and separate- 
ness of its life from that of the common 
humanity; the appalling doctrine of the arbi- 
trary election of the few against the many, or 
the weak and illogical theory of the hopeless- 
ness of the many, for want of a present and 
visible connection between a Universal Sav- 
iour and those for whom he died. I call 
your attention to the ease with which the 
Church in any community follows the lines of 
social classification and becomes identified 
with men in classes. I call your attention to 
its contentment with works of charity and 
rescue, which reach the few, instead of con- 
cern about changing the conditions which 
affect all. I call your attention to the want 
of a steadfast and united effort and struggle 
in regard to those interests which are 
wrapped up in the life of the city and the 
State. I make mention of these things, not 
in the way of an indictment against the 
Church, for that is far-from our present busi- 
ness, but that we may not underestimate the 
problem before us. It is nothing less, as I 
have said, than to cause the Church to be- 
lieve in and to carry out the policy of losing 
itself in the life of humanity. The hopeful 
sign is that the idea is coming in and begin- 
ning to shape itself into a faith. This is the 
vision of the latter day, not of a Church saved 
out of the world, but of a world redeemed by 
the Church. In one of his more daring 
utterances Dr. Dale once spoke of the 
motive which impelled Christ to come into 
the world. It must have been, he said, that 
he somehow felt that his fortune was bound 
up in the fortune of humanity. Surely this 
is true of his Church. It cannot be much 
better in the end than it can succeed in mak- 
ing the world. The great object for which 
it longs and prays touching its own life 
will not come about directly, but indirectly 
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through its Service in the life around it. The 
Church is intent upon unity. That will not 
be brought about by any force working fron 
within, not by agreements or adjustments o1 
concessions or compromises. The unity of 
the Church will come in only through the 
brotherhood of man. 

And now, do you ask me how this idea is 
to be realized, how this policy is to be carried 
out by the Church of saving its life by losing 
it in the life of humanity? Ican refer only to 
certain sure agencies. First, the wise and 
fearless use of truth. Emerson used to say, 
«‘ He who helps one man helps one man; he 
who tells the truth helps mankind.” The 
supreme power of the Church is the power to 


' tell the truth. This is other than charity, 


except as the truth is told in love. But the 
truth to be told must be known, and to be 
known it must be sought out. Courage with- 
out knowledge is mere audacity. It may ex- 
hibit the man, it will not help the truth. I 
believe that the power of the Church of the 
future will rest more rather than less upon its 
pulpit. A truth-knowing, truth-loving, truth- 


telling pulpit will carry the truth into the | 


deepest and most remote places. So this 
Church, through its pulpit, carried the truth of 
the rights of man down into the heart of the 
Nation, and out into its uttermost parts. No 
other agency could have wrought so mightily 
against slavery and for freedom as the plain, 
uncompromising, unceasing truth. Truth 
which is timely will bear iteration. Blow on 
blow will tell. Appeal after appeal will be 
heard. The truth will prevail. That is one 
hepe in present moral issues as in respect to 
the past, if only we can get a like hold upon 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 
And next to the persistent use of the timely 
truth I put the training of the social con- 
science. The modern Church has thus far 
been brought up in individualism—a strong 
and wholesome discipline, but not sufficient for 
present conditions or for those which are im- 
pending. It is our constant complaint that cor- 
porate action is not as responsible as individ- 
ual action. Wesay that the same man cannot 
be depended upon to act with others as he will 
act when alone. Perhaps we ought not to 
expect that he will. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that corporate responsibility must 
bear some proportion to the tremendous ad- 
vance in the absorption of individual activity 
in corporate activity. You have lost the indi- 
vidual; how are you going to follow him with 


individualism? Individual responsibility is 
becoming capitalized; how are you going to 
get at the moral value of the new capital ? 

Or carry the thought over into our social 
and civic obligations. In the old days of 
Boston, in the time of its transition from a 
great village into a city, the citizens organized 
themselves into a Watch and Ward Society. 
They took turns in patrolling the streets. Of 
course this could not last. A city means 
delegated authority, the creation of depart- 
ments to do certain things, and then usually 
the- organization of societies to see that they 
do them. This is the process by which we 
divest ourselves of individual responsibility— 
not by denying it in the first instance, but by 
putting the exercise of it at a.further and 
further remove from us, till at last with this 
removal of responsibility there comes in the 
gradual loss of sentiment, of feeling, and even 
of shame. I suppose that it would be as 
hard for the average citizen of this city to 
repent of his share of its sin as for a man 
trained in the New England theology to re- 
pent of the sin of Adam. He doesn’t know 
how to do it. His mind, as now trained, is 
not capable of working that way. 

What we want, in the Church at least, is a 
habit of mind which will correspond to pres- 
ent facts and conditions. 
confront new and obstinate conditions with 
old habits of thinking, or with unused sensi- 
bilities. Every great movement, from the 
Reformation down, has demanded and created 
for itself an appropriate habit of mind and of 
conscience. No great headway can be made 
until this demand has been complied with. 


When once the present demand has been 


met, and a habit of mind has been created 
which will express itself steadily and rightly 
through sensitiveness to others, through re- 
sponsibility for things held in common, 
through what we must call, in spite of its 
philosophical vagueness, the social con- 
science, the Church will have made a sure 
advance in the art of losing itself in the life 
of humanity. | 

And, finally, I urge, as the great incentive 
to the realization of this end, the acceptance 
of the idea itself, the announcement of it, the 
assumption that it is here and at work in the 
life of the Church. We prepare ourselves 
for this conception of the Church by appro- 
priating it and using it. When the Baptist 
came among men, he said, “ Repent, repent ! 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’”’ When 
Jesus came, he said, “The kingdom of 


It is useless to- 
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heaven is at hand,” it is here, “repent and 
believe the Gospel.” Not preparation for 
. something to come, but participation in some- 
thing present. Let us recognize every effort 
on the part of the Church, however humble 
it may be, to lose itself in the life of humanity. 
Let us hold it up as the great conception. 
This is not an idea to be taken up for a 
mission, or a social settlement, or a crusade; 
it is something to be made the business of 
the great Christian majority. The Church 


cannot go on with its advanced work under 


present contradictions, here and there a few 
souls the world over losing themselves in the 


life of others, and everywhere else the Church, 


in one way or another, building itself up out 
of the world. Why have we come to be halt 
in foreign missions? Chiefly, I believe, be- 
cause we are beginning to be ashamed, through 
all our Christian nature, of our unsanctified 
materialism. The nations have found us out, 
and we know it. They have explored Chris- 
tendom, and what impresses them most is 
the vast amount of unapplied Christianity. 
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Here, then, is the immediate work of the 
Church. Here lies-the ready task of the new 
Christianity, to set Christendom in order—its 
cities, its industries, its society, its literature, 
its law. In so doing, we again make the 
Gospel the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. 

The Church of the future—it must be the 
Church. Upon that we are agreed. What- 
ever may be our interpretations of its author- 
ity, we maintain the fact without doubt or 
qualification. The Church of the future will 
be free. That is a safe prophecy. There 
will be room in it, not only for men themselves, 
but for all that they know and believe and 
hope for. Like the city seen in vision, it 
will stand open wider and wider, that men 
may bring their glory and honor into it. 

Will the Church learn to lose itself in the 
life of humanity? Will it at last catch the 
sublime scent of its Master and make it its 
own? Who will venture to affirm so much? 
Who dares to hope for less? 


Compensations 
By the Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


S I took my walk abroad ” yester- 
A day, I chanced to see a structure, I 
might call it a shanty, upon some 

waste land, where a ravine is being filled up. 
Out of the rubbish used for filling, the domes- 
tic architect has gathered boards, corrugated 
iron, rusty sheets of tin, and, with a good 
deal of ingenuity, has built a residence, 
wherein, to judge from the stove-pipes, some 
of the elements of comfort exist. The zs- 
thetic is not excluded, as would appear from 
various plants and well-meaning flowers. 
_ Here the occupants have passed one or two 
years, and here they propose to usher in the 
coming winter. One’s first thought of these 
people is commiseration, but a maturer im- 
pulse bids us “ give to the winds our fears.” 
Very likely they are far better off than we 
dream. In all situations there are compen- 
sations. First and foremost, though the cot 
be soméwhat lowly, yet there are no stairs to 
go up, which is a consideration by no means 
to be ignored, with the advance of the three 
dreaded a’s—age, asthma, and adipose. He 


whose steps are attended by these three 


enemies of human comfort may derive more 
pleasure from a house without stairs than 


from reading the whole of Cicero “ On the 
Delights of Old Age,” Perkins on “ Asthma 


Made Painless,” and Collins on “ The Con- | 
nection between Corpulence and Quietude.” — 


Then, as another compensation, these people 
presumably pay no rent; likewise, presumably, 
they are not annoyed by the tax-collector. 
Still further, as they do not enter into any 
social competition, they can lead their own 
life. The lady of the mansion does not say 
to the partner of her joys, “ My dear, Mr. 
Pigginson has thrown out a bay window. I 
think we shall have to throw out two.” 
Another compensation: If it is desired 
to adapt the house to the wants of an in- 
creasing family (and families do increase, 
in these unaristocratic quarters, with a ra- 
pidity that is unknown on more fashionable 
avenues), there is no need of calling in con- 
tractors whose bill would drive the worthy 
couple to despair. The husband and father 
goes to the rubbish-pile, gets a few more 
boards, or perchance a rejected awning, finds 
a few nails, which he straightens, and the job 
is done. I have reserved to the last the 
crowning joy of the situation. The owner, or 
at least the occupant, of the premises, makes 
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his own plans, is his own designer and 
draughtsman. His soul is not vexed or his 
midnight hours disturbed by the apparition 
of the architect. The structure is erected to 
meet the wants of the family, not to serve as 
an advertisement of the artist. If the house 
does not suit him, he can alter it without any 
fear of the architect before his eyes. In a 
country in which I once resided, a church 
bought a lot in a somewhat fashionable local- 
ity, and employed an architect, at the cost of 
untold gold, to erect a house. It was com- 
pleted and was greatly admired. There were, 
it is true, one or two trifling defects. The 
people could not see; they could not hear. 
The remarks of the minister were a sort of 
confidential communication to the rafters. 
What the people heard was at second-hand, 
after the echoes had done with it. The 
church humbly requested the architect to 
make some changes which would obviate 
these defects. He replied in a somewhat 
lofty tone that he could not consent; “ the 
changes would not suit the style of the archi- 
tecture.”” The dwellerin the shanty can make 
his house more comfortable, if only he has the 
suitable rubbish. 

In another case the owner of a building 
desired to close in the open vestibule with a 
glass door in winter; but the architect refused 
permission, and he had the law on his side. 
Once, when a gentleman was putting up an 
expensive building, I asked him if he were 
not going out of town for the summer. He 
replied, «I don’t dare to be away for forty- 
eight hours at a time, for fear the architect 
should make some alteration, inspired by his 
ambition, which would destroy the place for my 
purposes.” From all these terrors my hum- 
ble neighbor is free. 

There are compensations everywhere. 
They tell us of a philosopher who woke up 
one day to the fact that he had no-shoes. 
He was disposed to murmur. He should 
have said, “No shoes: then no corns; no 
expense for blacking; and the Kneipp cure 
[walking barefoot in the wet grass] without 
charge.” But he did not stop to think of 
these compensations, and he was not com- 


forted until he saw a gentlemen who had no _ 


feet to put shoes on. Let us hope that this 
gentleman, in his turn, considered the situa- 
tion thus: “No feet: then no toes to be 
trodden on or frost-bitten; no bill for tooth- 
pick shoes.” The other day I had a most 
interesting interview with a lady who is 
afflicted with increasing deafness, and who 
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has been studying, with success, the method 


of face-reading. It might seem that there are 
few compensations in the loss of hearing; 
but that is because we do not look below the° 
surface. How much we have to hear that 
we do not want to hear—how much twaddle, 
how much gossip, how much inanity !—and 
we cannot help ourselves. Nature, in one of 
her moments of forgetfulness, omitted to pro- 
vide us with earlids. If it is the eyes that 
are vexed, we can shut out the disagreeable 
sight; but as to our ears we can only close 
them with our fingers, as did the man who 
ran from the City of Destruction, and our 
two hands become, for the time, pre-engaged 
and useless. One of my friends, a literary. 
man, has to do much of his work in an office, 
where people are perpetually talking about 
everything and sometother things besides; 
but, fortunately, nature has endowed him with 
almost complete insensibility to noise, and 
so he works on undisturbed. A modern 
invention of great merit is the silent piano, 
which has all the keys but produces no 
sound, on which the pupil may practice with- 
out limit, and the occupant of a neighboring 
apartment no longer 


Sits in speechless agony 
Until his ears are numb. 


I believe that in young ladies’ schools the 
music-rooms are inclosed in walls of peculiar 
thickness. In one of the German States 
there is a fine of two marks for playing the 
piano with the windows open; but to him 
who is deaf; all pianos are silent, all walls are 
thick, all windows are closed. Were I a 
philosopher, and desired to see the mysteries 
of the unseen, I am not at all sure that it would 
not be an advantage to be blind. A young 
man went through one of our theological sem- 
inaries, a few years since, without sight. He 
listened to the lecturers without distraction. 
He did not look out of the window to see 
who was passing, and to peruse the spring 
hats:‘or the fall coats or the winter trousers 
of his fellow-students and of the gentlemen 
of the vicinage. His course was very credit- 
able, and he has been a useful minister. It 
may be said, fer contra, that the budding 
theologian or metaphysician might shut his 
eyes to the external world. True, but would 
he? That is the question. Half of the art 
of getting happiness out of life lies in seeing 
the compensations. Robinson Crusoe had 
many, if he had only known where to look 
for them. 
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The Pilgrims in Leyden 


By the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


the time the founders of New Eng- 

land lived in the Dutch Republic. 
Under the training of John Robinson, whom 
we hail as one of the spiritual forefathers of 
America, these people, mostly plain country 
folks, but with noble leaders, became a deeply 
spiritual, broad-minded, and tolerant band of 
Christians. The Pilgrim Church was a cos- 
mopolitan company, in which seven national- 
ities, and perhaps as many Reformed and 
Protestant Churches, were represented. Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Walloon, French, Dutch, Irish, 
and Welsh people lived in union and harmony 
—a type of our own Republic. | 

The Pilgrim headquarters lay in the very 
heart of this “Venice of the North ’’—the 
university city on the Rhine. Their settle- 
ment of twenty-three small dwelling-houses, 
with their Pastor Robinson’s larger home 
fronting on Belfry Lane, was almost exactly 
opposite the main door of St. Peter’s Church. 
Behind them was the English Church (sup- 
ported at the expense of the city of Leyden), 
the Rev. Robert Durie, pastor, attended 
mostly by British Puritans or Presbyterians. 
Only a few feet eastward was the Walloon 
or French Church. ~A few rods further east 
was Broadway, with the City Hall, where 
over fifty couples of the Pilgrim company 
went to declare intentions of marriage. West- 
ward, over the Nun’s Bridge and Rapenburg 
Canal, lay the University building and gar- 
dens. From Robinson's house one could 
easily toss a biscuit into the City Command- 
ery or garrison headquarters. Here, very 
probably, Captain Miles Standish, as one of 
the officers of the two English regiments in 
the Dutch service during the Truce of 1609- 
1621, was daily to be found. Attending the 
University were scores of British students. 
The English Separatists heard English spoken 
every day. They were not, while in Leyden, 
lonely, except as for a high motive and noble 
reason they chose to be. 

In organization the Pilgrim Church was 
like the Dutch and other Reformed Churches 
on the Continent, having a comforter of the 
sick, and elders, and deacons, though the 
term “consistory”’ was not used by the 
Pilgrims. Their ruling elder was William 


io was the heart of Holland at 


Brewster. Two of their deacons were John 
Carver and Dr. William Fuller. 

In their relations with other churches prob- 
ably they had more real fellowship with the 
Reformed, Walloon, and Dutch Churches than 
the other Separatists in Holland. Winslow 
tells us that Robinson’s teaching was always 
against separation from any of the Churehes 
of Christ, and that communion with the 
French, Dutch, and Scottish Reformed 


_Churches was both professed and held. The 


ministers from Scotland who visited Leyden 
were gladly heard in prayer and exhortation, 
while Robinson’s private friendships and 
communion with certain Puritan Anglican 


‘clergymen were close and warm; though to 


the end of his life’ Robinson did not approve 
of “the Church of England as it was in the 
Episcopal way ”—that is, with the rigid rou- 
tine, ‘“‘ stinted prayers,” and doled-out Scrip- 
ture portions; nor did he honor the “ Consti- 
tution of it as national, and so, consequently. 


~ the corrupt communion of the unworthy with 


the worthy receivers of the Lord’s Supper.” 
Nor was he bitter against the Roman Cath- 


_olics. Some Dutch writers think the Pilgrims 
_ would never even make use of any edifice for- 


merly used by Roman Catholics. This is a mis- 
take, arising from the fact that many writers 
(even Americans) confound the Pilgrims with 
the Puritans, between whom there was a vital 
difference. As matter of fact, some of the 
Separatists, while in Amsterdam, did worship 
in a building which had once been a nunnery. 
It is grandly, gloriously true that Robinson 
and his fellow-Christians, who would have no 
union of Church and State. never asked the 
Leyden authorities for an edifice rent free. 
The Pilgrims, true to their principles, paid 
their own expenses and asked no favors from 
the State. 

Those of Robinson’s congregation who 
understood the language of Holland were 
accustomed frequently to worship in the 
Dutch churches and hear the excellent 
sermons that were there preached by learned 
and able ministers, each of whom was always 
saluted as “domine.” The Scotch borrowed 
this term, using it for a schoolmaster also, 
and writing it “dominie.” When traveling 


in different parts of the country, the Pilgrims 
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attended service in Dutch churches. As 
Winslow writes, “ As for the Dutch, it was 
usual for our members that understood the 
language and lived in or occasionally came 
over to Leyden to communicate with them, 
as one John Jenney the brewer, his wife and 


family, long did, and without any offense to - 


the Church; so also for any that had occasion 
to travel into any other part of the Nether- 
lands, they daily did the like.” All through 
the long controversy between the Arminians 
and Calvinists, Robinson and his fellow- 
officers and congregation stood stoutly with 
the Calvinists, who politically were also 
Nationalists or Union men. How these 
broad-minded and deeply earnest souls, who 
believed in applying the democracy which 
Jesus taught to Church polity, could, at that 
time, when the issue between Union and Se- 
cession was sharply drawn, take any other 
side, passes the comprehension of most 
students of Dutch politics. 

Edward Winslow, printer and diplomatist, 


and afterwards book-writer and governor, 


was, throughout, the peacemaker. Gifted 
with an irenic temperament and able to 
see all sides of a question, withal skilled 
in oiling the machinery of human _inter- 
course, he took a more charitable view 
of the case between Separation and Estab- 


lishment than some others in the company | 


who were zealots and come-outers. He was 
a “son of oil’ and of consolation, a recon- 
ciler, who evidently cared more for spiritual 
life than for the verbiage of creeds. It is he 
who tells us of the Dutch, French, and Wal- 


loon members of the Church, and how their 


non-Anglican names were corrupted into 
English forms, such as Cuthbertson for God- 
bertson, Simmons for Symonson, Delano for 
De la Noye, etc. It is he also who reports 
so fully, possibly also giving the light with 
added power from his own reflector, the 
noble words of John Robinson about more 
light breaking out from God’s Word. ‘He 
charged us,” said Winslow, writing a quarter 
of a century afterwards, “before God and 
His Christ. And if God should reveal any- 
thing to us by any other instrument of His, 
to be as ready to receive it as ever we were 
to receive any truth by his ministry. For he 
was very confident the Lord had more truth 
and light to break forth out of His holy 
Word.” 

The Dutch and the English Christians 
learned much good from each other, by which 
mutual benefit resulted, Although the Dutch 
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did not give up their organs or music, loved 
painting, fine arts, pretty clothes, lovely 
homes, and the amenities and elegancies of 
life, they were none the less Puritans, in the 
true sense of the word. Equally earnest 
seekers after reality under “the letter’s un- 
prolific sheaf,” they did not wear a special 
costume, talk through their noses, or adopt 
strange and uncouth Hebrew names. None 
the less.did they love truth and beauty. It 
is true that many of them were just as rigid 
keepers of “the Sabbath” as the Pilgrims 
themselves. Indeed, the laws of Zealand, 
one of the sternest of Protestant and Calvin- 
istic States, show a severity concerning the 
Lord’s Day that suggests an original and 
model to the English Puritans. The. major- 
ity of Dutch Christians, however, observed 
the day of rest in the spirit of the New 
Testament rather than in that of the ancient 
Hebrews. | 
Winslow was a man of the world in the 
best sense. He thus writes: “ For the truth 
is, the Dutch and French Churches, either of 
them, being a people distinct from the 
World and gathered into a holy communion 
(and not National Churches, nay, so far from 
it, as I verily believe, the sixth person is not 
of the Church); the difference is so small, if 
moderately pondered, between them and us, 
as we dare not, for the world, deny commun- 
ion with them.” Winslow [evidently meant 
what was the fact, that in Holland and 


~ Zealand at least five-sixths of the people 


were of the Reformed Church. In the other 
provinces the proportion of Roman Catholics 
and of Protestants other than Calvinists was 
much greater. The Church was in no sense 
political, as in England, where the King was 
“head.” Only once, in 1619, in the struggle 
for the Union, did the Government and 
the churches unite to carry out political 
measures. Winslow tells us that the Rev. 
David Calderwood, who came over to Leyden 
to print a book which exposed King James’s 
shameful chicanery at the Perth Assembly, 
was well acquainted with Pastor Robinson 
and used to come and hear him preach on 
Sundays. On one occasion he asked -that 
he might without offense stay and see the 
method of administering the communion. 
There was nothing wonderful in this reason- 
able curiosity, for various sects had already 
begun to “fence the table” and to practice 
the plan of distributing tickets of admission 
in the form of metal and other tokens to 
those deemed orthodox or worthy. Robinson 


pot 
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answered : “ Reverend Sir, you may not only 


stay to behold us, but partake with us if you 


please, for we acknowledge the churches of 
Scotland to be the churches of Christ.” 
How we should like to have seen the face, 
or even now look upon a photograph, of John 
Robinson made when he said this, intimating 
that “ this is the Lord’s table and not ours”! 

We have already seen how freely the 
Dutch of the Reformed Church and the Pil- 
grims enjoyed worship and communion in 
each other’s meeting-houses. In the former, 
Calvin’s tender and richly spiritual “ Form 
for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper ” 
was used, the pith of which is in the sen- 
tence—* We seek our life out of ourselves in 
Christ.” 

This is Bradford’s portrait-of John Robin- 
son: “A man not easily to be paralleled for 
all things. As he was a man learned and of 
solid judgment and of quick and sharp wit, 
so was he also of a tender conscience and 
very sincere in all bis ways, a hater of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation, and would be 
very plain with his best friends. He was 
very courteous, affable, and sociable in his 
conversation and toward his own people es- 
pecially.” Next to grace, wit was the salt of 
the Pilgrim company. Certainly Bradford 
had plenty of it. .A good hearty laugh often 
refreshed the sad spirits and smoothed the 
brows of those high-souled leaders. 
be that Brewster and Robinson could either 
of them tell a good joke, or point a lively 
story as well as Abraham Lincoln. 

The central teaching of Robinson, and the 
special emphasis laid in the Pilgrim exhor- 
tation and discipline, was upon a holy life in 
the midst of a wicked world. This was ex- 
actly like that of the Anabaptists or Men- 
nonites; but Robinson was very anxious that 


the impression should not get abroad that 


the Pilgrim ideas of church order and doc- 
trine were derived either from the Anabap- 
tists, or from Robert Browne, or from Menno 
Simons, but only from Christ and his Apos- 
tles through the New Testament. 


fig for the epithets “heretic” or “ schis- 
matic,” would have liked the name of “Con- 
gregationalist ” or “ Independent ” any better 
than that of “ Anabaptist.” This free church- 
man cared little for names. | 
In 1648 John Bastwick, who had been a 
student at Leyden and worshiped with “the 
pastor of the Brownist church there,” re- 
ported Robinson as saying that he would 


It may 


It is not» 
certain that Robinson, who cared scarcely a _ 
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never have separated from the Church of 
England if he could have enjoyed the liberty 
of his ministry there, and immunity from the 
ceremonies and the hated subscription that 
imposed observation of the ritual. 

Indeed, the spirit of Christian charity and 
toleration so far prevailed in the Leyden 
Church that in 1818 the Rev. John Paget, first 
pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian Church of 
Amsterdam, serving from 1607 to 1636, 
wrote: “Seeing Master Robinson and his 
people do now, as divers of themselves con- 
fess, receive the members of the Church of 
England into their congregation, and this 
without any renunciation of the Church of 
England.” For this Christian act, in a time 
when princes and theologians were formu- 
lating Anglican dogmas about “ Apostolical 
succession,” of divine right, and of a “de- 
posit ” of faith, and when sects were busy in 
putting up fences around the communion- 
table to shut each other off, and elaborating 
a monstrous dogma of “close communion,” 
the Pilgrim Church at Leyden was denounced 
as not being what every sect and even many 
a political Establishment claims to be, “a 
true Church.” 

The chief feature of the Leyden church 
life was not a form of logical propositions 
called a creed, but was rather the covenant 
or pledge which all the members with each 
other and with one another took to hold the 
common Christian faith, walk in love before 
God and their neighbors, and to bear one 
another's burdens in Christian fellowship. 
In theological theory they were Calvinists 
of the strongest sort; yet the imposition of a 
formal creed upon each member, and sub- 
scription thereto, do not seem to have been 
known. Winslow says of Robinson: “ He 
put us in mind of our Church covenant (at 
least that part of it) whereby we promise and 
covenant with God and with one another to 
receive whatever light or truth shall be made 
known unto us from His written Word.” 
Theirs was the vital view and use of the 
truth, and by their fruits they were and are 
known. 

Music was well cultivated in the Leyden 
church. As early as 1562-3 the English 
hymns they sang had been put into meter 
and set to music. It was a great boon to the 
future founders of Massachusetts, and a 
notable addition to their resources, when, in 
1612, Henry Ainsworth published in Amster- 
dam his work “ The Book of Psalmes Eng- 
lished both in Prose and Metre,” which had 
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thirty-nine separate tunes in it. Several 
successive editions were issued, and for 
eighty years his book was part of the daily 
spiritual food of the Pilgrims on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Ainsworth, known all over. 
Europe as a leading Hebrew scholar, whose 
annotations have helped even the makers of 
the Revised Version of 1885, was so poor a 
poet, and his verses were so uncouth, that the 
Continental scholars at first imagined there 
must be two Ainsworths. In trying to un- 
ravel the mystery some of them got badly 
tangled up in their own higher criticism. 
More than one-half of Ainsworth’s tunes show 
their Netherlandish environment. Nineteen 
are directly from Marat and Beza, and at 
least two more are in meter and melody dis- 
tinctly French. 

Under the preaching and personal influence 
of their noble, self effacing pastor, it is no 


wonder that these English exiles, dwelling — 
also in a tolerant republic where men were 
free to worship God as they pleased, grew 
to be a-mellow, sweetly charitable, and truly 
Christian company, so that French, Scot- 
tish, Irish, English, and Dutch, and Christians 
of several names, dwelt in peace and love 
together, in house or ship, on the sea or in 
the wilderness. In Plymouth, as is evident, 
under such a leader as Bradford, true pu- 
pil of Master Robinson, the military man 
(who very probably was a Roman Catholic) 
Miles Standish; John Alden, who quite possi- 
bly was an Irishman, and the radical Roger © 
Williams, as well as other men of various 
shades of. opinion, could abide in peace and 
harmony. The secret of their success is open 
to all. Their religion was broad, but it was 
deep also. They bore one another’s burdens 
and fulfilled the law of Christ. : 


The Life of a College Professor 


By Joseph Jastrow 


[oe American college is certainly one 
of the most distinctive of cisatlantic 
contributions to education, and has 
developed with its growth a type of professor 
whose counterpart one would fail to find in 
England or Germany or anywhere else. It 
is rather strange that this representative of a 
system that at one point or another crosses 
the highway of most men’s intellectual inter- 
ests has been so rarely portrayed in fiction 
or discussed in fact. That we have in our 
midst a class of men considerable by weight 
if not by count, with a status peculiar in some 
measure to themselves, laboring under condi- 
tions favorable and unfavorable ; that, in brief, 
we may have, along with so many other 4 
de siécle questions, a professorial question, 
seems to have been singularly ignored. It 
is gratifying to find in the pages of “ Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly ” (in the issues for October and 
November) some public discussion of this 
problem, even “though it but sketches in out- 
line the lights and shadows of the academic 
landscape. | 

The writer of the first article. Professor 
Bliss Perry, is genially optimistic in his de- 
lineations, but is supplemented, though hardly 
offset, in a second article by a professor who 
very properly withholds his name. The se- 
cure, even if inadequate, living ; the long va- 
cations ; the devotion to research, and the zest 


of discovery; the fondly cherished magnum 
opus ; the familiar intercourse with a picked 
set of cultivated men; the privilege of influ- 
encing a “perpetually renewed stream of 
youthful and more or less ardent minds;” 
the occasional honors and the pleasing small 
tributes with which the path of the successful 
professor is strewed, are sketched in pleasing 
outlines, and with a touch that charms even 
where it fails to convince. We enjoy the 
flavor and the tone of the portraiture; we 
smile as we read the characterization of one 
or another of the professorial types—* the 
martinets and the pedants and the piously 
inane,” and the man who taught one “ to think 
or helped him to feel and thrilled him with — 
a new horizon ;” the ardent investigator, the 
natural-born teacher, and the man who aban- 
dons both these ambitions and settles down 
as a fly-fisherman or amateur photographer 
or novel-reader—‘“a very charming dead 
beat,” and “ the most interesting type of all.” 
The wranglings of a faculty meeting and the 
foibles of college administration strike a sym- 
pathetic chord in the minds of those who 
have been in and of these things. But amidst 
the humor and the charm, the interest of life 
and character that pervades the academic 
milieu, the feeling of the seriousness of the 
underlying issues, the things that make or mar 
the professor as a man and an influence 
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come to the foreground and cannot for long 
be ignored. | 

The fundamental question is this: Does the 
environment of the American professor give 
to his services a maximum of intellectual and 
moral value? Does it tend to develop most 
easily and successfully his own resources and 
urge him to the fulfillment of that function 
in the community for which his talents and 
training qualify him? Does it make him at 
once happy and useful? Of course this can 
be asked only in a relative sense, and with 
reference to the status of other professional 
and intellectual careers. No one can hope 
to escape the influences of the forces amongst 
which his life is lived. These social forces 
sweep on as heedless of our speculations and 
desires as the flow of Niagara, and the best 
we can do is patiently to try to understand 
them and direct them, to derive from their 
contemplation a source of inspiration, or 
harness them to our mills and engines. None 
- the less, there is. much truth in the Socratic 
notion that right knowing is the requisite to 
right doing ; and the reformer will ever have 
a useful although rarely a grateful place in 
the progress of civilization. 

It may, therefore, be a useful task to draw 
attention to some of the undesirable factors 
_ jn the professor’s environment, which obstruct 
his public usefulness equally with his private 
happiness. Amidst the general contentment 
of college teachers even Professor Perry’s 
optimistic gaze has discerned some who are 
not cheered by the reflection that by entering 
another profession they might have quad- 
rupled their earnings; even he cannot fail to 
note that the professor’s tastes are cultivated 
beyond his income, and that his position 
forces him to accept a standard of living 
which is a severe strain upon his financial 
resources. It is, of course, not a serious Cca- 


lamity that when the professor has paid his 


bills he finds‘no margin left for “ champagne 
and terrapin ;” but it is a very serious con- 
dition that confronts him when he finds that 
he cannot pay his bills. And it is an equally 
serious matter when Professor Anonymous 
confesses that he must refuse the offered 
transfer of his services to a position of higher 
rank, of wider influence and greater oppor- 
tunity, mainly because “to live within my 
salary and at the same time retain influence 
and standing were both out of the question,” 
and this in spite of the fact that the proffered 
promotion from college to university was to 
bring with it an increase of income from two 
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thousand to four thousand dollars. It is quite 
true that “ it were a pity that in the colleges, of 
all places, high thinking and plain living should 
be quite divorced ;” but it is a greater pity 
that the living should perforce be so arduous 
as severely to tax the-energies that make for 
high thinking. That such is the case ina 
large majority of our collegiate communities 
can readily be verified by any observer who 
has the opportunity of penetrating beneath 
the surface. The professor is the type of the 
great underpaid; and this lack of a proper 
income is, for various reasons, to be regarded 
as a calamity. First, because it tends to 
make the individual discontented, and to de- 
velop a frame of mind which, except in per- 
sons of a peculiarly fortunate temperament, 
is a serious obstacle to enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful endeavor. Reflections as to what 
might have been, and the constant friction 
against the desirable but non-affordable, dis- 
turb the serenity and good temper of even 
academic and philosophic mortals. But, sec- 
ondly, this financial hampering of the scholar 
and the teacher checks his own development, 
and defeats in some measure the successful 
performance of the professor’s function. The 
energy—and the best of us has but a limited 
amount of it—that should go to the highest 
work of which he is capable, is dissipated in 
a hundred different directions, because they 
promise some little relief from pressing cares. 
Nine times out of ten the “pitiful or tragic 
stories of professors who have broken down,” 
and who “ are usually the men whom the col- 
lege could least afford to lose,” if they were 
fully revealed would show that a prominent 
cause of the breakdown was the necessity of 
eking out an insufficient income by writing, 
or lecturing, or other remunerative occupa- 
tion. The road is blocked to him who can- 
not pay; the professor who cannot afford a 


secretary must do his own intellectual drudg- 
ery. If his meditations are “interrupted by 


an insulting cook striking for another dollar 
that he can ill spare,” these dollars are de- 
ducted from the next order for books, and he 
has one more opportunity of practicing the 
art of doing without. In “The Confessions 
of a College Professor” matters that pertain 


to the expense account, to ingenious econ- 


omies and philosophic consolations, are pain- 
fully conspicuous. The professor whose in- 
come enables him to attend the sessions of 
learned societies, to keep well in touch with 
the literature of his specialty, to indulge in 
the invigorating and broadening luxuries of 
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European travel, not to mention the neces- 
sities of restorative summer outings, is rap- 
idly differentiated from his unfortunate col- 
league whose resources are cut short just 
below this margin, and who must practice all 
the economy he can command to make both 
ends meet. The best of us need some stim- 
ulus to keep us going; the man who must 
stay at home loses the stimulus of the contact 
with his fellow-professors ; the man who can- 
not buy books does not read them ; he begins 
to lag and lag further and further behind, 
until finally he loses the ambition to do other- 
wise. Such, perhaps, is the evolution of the 
delightful, if you will, but certainly not envi- 
able “dead beat.” 

A further reason why this lack of a proper 
income is a menace to the value of the pro- 
fessorial profession is to be found in its in- 
evitable tendency to attract the abler young 
men into more remunerative fields. 
be overlooked that ours is an intensely mer- 
cantile community, and that the painful con- 
trast between the position of the professor and 
of other intellectual occupations, as judged by 
the accepted standards of success, must tend 
to repel many a brilliant but ambitious young 
man. However strong his devotion to learn- 
ing, however attractive the charms of an 
academic career, he cannot but question in 
moments of doubt and misgiving, and ask, 
with the circumspect maiden, 

Will the love that we are rich in 
Build a fire in the kitchen? 
It is true that the path of love, if it leads 
him “where money is,” may be his salva- 
tion; but the reservation of the academic 
career to those who can inherit wealth or 
marry wealth—a condition rapidly being es- 
tablished in Germany—is totally out of place 
in a democracy that boasts of a ladder from 
the gutter to the college. In brief, look at it 
as optimistically as you will, recall all the 
cases of great endeavor that have been nur- 
tured in garrets, and of high achievements 
with humble means, and yet the contempla- 
tion of the ideal and the exceptional must 
give way to the realization of the importance 
of the average. We are dealing with a con- 
siderable class of picked and yet thoroughly 
human men; men who will do their best un- 
der stimulating influences, but will backslide 
and do an average and respectable measure 
of service if the conditions are only passably 
fair. As arule, it takes abundance of rich 


food and favorable conditions to breed the 
queen bee, 


It cannot’ 
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Some years ago President Harper investi- 
gated the financial status of the professor, 


and found that he is on a par financially with 


conductors, foremen of works, etc., with an 
average income of about sixteen hundred 
dollars. He concluded that as a mere mat- 
ter of justice his salary should, on the aver- 
age, be raised by one-half. This is a con- 
servative estimate; but certainly not below 
this line lies the region where, under modern 
conditions, the professor can find the ease and 
security from worry to which the needs and 
the value of his services entitle him. If we 
venture to pass from the desirable to the 
practicable, and ask how the improvement 
in the professor’s status is to be brought 
about, we must proceed slowly tenta- 
tively. 

It would be necessary, on the one hand, to 
inquire into the underlying reasons for this 
insufficient remuneration; to discover, per- 
haps, that it is connected with an imperfect 
realization of the needs and nature of the 
modern collegiate teacher; and such preva- 
lent misconceptions would have first to be ~ 
removed. And, on the other hand, it would 
be necessary to examine the administrative 
methods of our educational institutions, to 
observe how salaries are fixed and varied, 
and the motives that guide such actions. 
Neither of these tasks is an easy one. Here, 
however, is the right knowing that is indis- 
pensable to the right doing, and here is the 
reformer’s opportunity. Unless philanthro- 
pists and administrators of educational trusts, 
unless the professional and cultivated classes, 
can be convinced of the necessity for earnest 
thought and action regarding the improve- 
ment of the professor’s status, the future, if 
not the present, generation will be discover- 
ing and bemoaning the decadence of the 
American professor. 


Nothing is more deplorable than the shallow 
optimism that pictures this world as sailing over 
summer seas to blessed isles, if only men would 
believe it to be so. Our true progress does not 
come in that way. It is rather a steadfast and 
courageous beating up against tempestuous 
winds and rugged seas, now to this side and now 
to that of the straight line we fain would follow ; 
sometimes losing on this tag¢k, sometimes only 
holding our own upon the other, but gaining on 
the whole; not able to see it always, except as 
day after day observatien of our relation to the 
steadfast things above shows it to us.—Zdward 
M. Chapman. 
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_A School of the Golden Age 


By Mary A. Lathbury 


HERE is nothing more charming in 
all the treasury of Greek mythol- 
ogy than that fragment from the 
Golden Age describing the School of the 
Heroes, where Cheiron, the wise and genial 
old Centaur, was master. The school-house 
was the rugged breast of Pelion, with its 
mighty forests, rocky steeps, and falling 
rivers. 
and storm, and a cavernous rock was its dor- 
_mitory. Here lived Cheiron, and to him 
came the father of Jason, of Perseus, of 
Heracles, of Orpheus, of Escilapius, and of 
many another that won an immortal name, 
bringing their boys and leaving them to be 
trained to wise thoughts and great deeds. 
Cheiron, the legend runs, taught them 
religion, law, history, music, poetry, geology, 
botany, medicine, and all the known arts of 
war and peace; yet we hear nothing of his 
“helps” or his “methods.” The universe 
was his class-room, and the sun marked the 
only divisions of time—day and night. The 
books he used opened before his boys at 
every step in a thousand aspects of Nature, 
and at night starry charts unrolled above 
them as they lay stretched on the skins of the 
beasts they had conquered. Then, also, they 
listened with deep delight and kindling cour- 
age to the voice of Cheiron chanting the 
deeds of gods and men. As he sang these 
poems of the early world he struck the strings 
of his lyre with a golden key. What a 
school was this, and what boy ever read the 
. story of it without envying the young heroes! 
- The world has traveled far from the 
Golden Age, and we are rounding toward the 
end of our forty centuries’ journey in the wil- 
derness, and are looking for an Eden or an 
Arcadia regained with all the modern im- 
provements. We have come upon great 
treasure. It is the ideal and the material 
that tempt us at once, but we must not mur- 
der our young Princes by smothering them— 
by piling unbearable loads on the eye, the 
memory, and the undeveloped reasoning 
powers. Madame de Stael, looking back 


from the excessive and unmeaning ornamen- 
tation of form in the French art of her time 
to the forms of the age of Pericles, cried, 
“Oh, we of the present do too much!” 

It is true that there is a growing percep- 


Its roof was fretted with sunshine. 


’ bread: for days of famine in later life. 


tion of use in the New Education. Happily, 
the great words of Emerson are taking hold 
of teachers here and there: “ The day of 
days, the great day of the human soul, is that 
day when our eyes are first opened to the 
unity of things.” But there is much to lop 
off and to ward off before we can place before 
a child zx zts true order that which will help 
to make a clear, consistent, and complete im- 
pression that cannot be lost—a moral idea 
that shall stand like a palm-tree against a 
clear sky—like a pyramid, or a Parthenon, as 
a part of the orderly procession of ideas that 
go toward the building of a mind. 

Twenty-five years ago friends of the Sun- 
day-school were rejoicing in the new activities 
and interests that were springing up in its 
field, and hoped for great results. Since that 
time some of them have ceased to rejoice and. 
have grown thoughtful. The larger number 
continue to ‘make use of the methods, while 
some eagerly add each new idea to an already 
overloaded schedule, until the Sunday-school 
experimented with ceases to serve the pur- 
pose of its existence and surrenders to the 
machine. 

Sunday-school workers of an active and 
enthusiastic temperament are in some meas- 
ure responsible for this state of things, but 
the source of the trouble may be found in 
Sunday-school literature. Through a desire 
to be useful, let us hope, the authors of new 
contrivances for the use of teachers have 
added to the burden already borne by the 
children, and have filled all available time 
with machinery for conveying Scriptural 
truth, until there remains little room for the 
Word of the Lord itself—scant storage of 
How 
shall our children be able to say, “ Thy Word 
have I hid in my heart”—for memory holds 
the key of the storehouse—if we have given 
them plenty of chaff 2d0u¢ the Word, but too 
little of the Word itself? 

A novelty in sports is an “ obstacle race,” 
in which every device is used to hinder those 
who are on their way to the goal. Shall we 
have an obstacle race, or shall we see to it 
that our young athletes so run that they may 
obtain on a fair Olympian field? Instead of 
A-Thousand-Ways-and-Means Society, let us 
have the “ One-Purpose Society ” of Neesima, 
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the Apostle of Japan, and of that other 
Apostle who said, “ This one thing I do.” 
Let us hush our clamor for the eyes and ears 
of the children long enough for the Lord 
himself to be seen and heard. 

_ But to turn again to the School of the 
Heroes. The gentle old Centaur did not 
merely fill the memory, test the reason, and 
stretch the sinews of his Greek boys. He 
chanted the deeds of the immortals, the 
great poems from which the Iliad and the 
Odyssey sprang, and it was for the purpose 
of charging their souls with an inspiration 
that should make them immortals among 
men. He gave them the divine ideal, and, 
making it their own, they came down from 
Mount Pelion trained for the conquest of 
evil. We hear nothing of the encumbrances 
of arms or armor as a preparation for their 
work. The gods bestowed the charmed 
- sword, or the winged sandals, or the magic 
lyre, as there was need: but whether it was 
to slay the dragon, sail out on unknown seas, 
deliver the bound, heal the sick, guard king- 
doms, sing souls out of Hades, or undertake 
the impossible in any other form, they were 
ready, for they had faith in the divine within 
them, having received power to become the 
sons of the gods. What effluence of life— 
what strength to do and to dare—what 
courage to sail out into the sea of the un- 
known, filled the youth of this early race! 
They bore life as the beautiful Caryatides of 
the Acropolis of Athens bear up the frieze 
of the Erechtheum—with the strength and 
beauty of eternal youth. So have they 
become the custodians of the ideal in literature 
and in art for all time, while we, struggling 
with the accretions of the human thought 
and endeavor of ages, find it no longer possi- 
ble to see or act in simplicity. 

Only in “ returning and rest” shall we be 
saved; only in becoming “as a little child ” 
shall we be delivered from the latter-day flood 
of “things” that pours in on every plane of 
life and threatens to destroy us from off the 
face of the earth. If we really wish to leave 
pettiness, haste, and overdoing, and to become 
simple, sincere, leisurely, large in our living 
and teaching, there must be a way. It was 
the flood itself that carried the ark toits place 
of rest on the top of the mountains. 
“‘way is in the sea,” as well as in the sanctu- 
ary; and we all know how stumbling-blocks 
become stepping-stones when the heart wishes 
to find the right way. 
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The golden key with which the wise old 
teacher struck his lyre holds a meaning for 
us. The key is the symbol of power, and a 
key of gold opens into upper rooms and 
realms—opens the inner temple of the Word. 


_It must be the golden quality of the /ove of 


truth that leads to truth; and with this key 
what wide domains may not the wise and lov- 
ing teacher open to the youth of to-day! The 
apt scholar will build his life after the models 
he finds in the new realms opened to him, and 
happy is he who is thought to build a Par- 
thenon rather than a Palace of Versailles; to 
discern the spirit of the Gospels ; to see with- 
out obstruction the grand outlines of spiritual 
manhood in the story of the Divine Man 
ot Galilee, and be changed into the same 
image. A greater thana Cheiron, a Neesima, 
or a Paul taught on the slopes of Olivet, and 
in the fields of Galilee, and by the sea; and 
His words are the text-books in our schools. 
The methods of the modern Sunday-school 
may be light-giving, but are they life-giving ? 
The simple system of our childhood—a verse 
a day, seven verses to be recited to the 
teacher at Sunday-school—had its advantages. 
for, though it entered the memory only, it was 
bread stored for days of spiritual need. The 


cry of Christian as he fled from the City of 


Destruction was, “ Life, life, eternal life !”’— 
the cry of a hungry.man whose soul was fed 
in the way by the shining ones who broke to 
him the word of life, “« The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 

Evil threatens us in a thousand new forms. 
and we need a thousand heroes _ ‘If, as some 
of us believe, the new century is to bring in 
the heroic age again on the higher plane of 
morals, the children of to-day must furnish 
the Heracles, the Perseus, the St. George of 
to-morrow, and we have them in training. 
But they must be taken directly to the great 
Teacher, and receive their inspiration from 
Him. “Bring him unto me,” “ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,” are the 
Lord’s words to us concerning the children. 
We must take away the merchandise in 
human words and devices that we have 
brought into the temple. And when we have 
brought the children to Him, let us give them 
time, space, and quiet in which they may 
listen to Him. Who are we that we should place 
ourselves between the Divine Teacher and 
the soul of a child when He stretches forth 
His hand to plant within it the seeds of eter- 
nal life? 
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The Christian Way' 
_ We wish that the publishers of this little 
~ volume of 152 pages would sell an edition at 
the price at which cheap secular literature is 
issued, say for twenty-five cents. At that price 
_ ministers could afford to purchase it in num- 
bers, keep it in stock, and use it as a gift to 
young disciples entering the Church. For this 
purpose nothing could be more admirable. Dr. 
Gladden has what in religious teachers is a 
very uncommon gift, commonsense. He has 
what is still more uncommon, a combination 
of common sense and high ideals. He never 
suffers the ideals to deteriorate in order to 
make them practicable; but also he never 
forgets practical life in presenting his ideals. 
One of the opening sentences of his book 
indicates this quality of practical idealism : 
“ The highest attainable beauty of character 
is reached only by those who aim at perfect 
goodness.” Coupled with this combination 
of idealism and practicality is a remarkable 
conciseness of style. The most difficult of 
all literary art is perhaps the art of writing 
proverbs. Many of Dr. Gladden’s sentences 
are almost, if not quite, proverbial. Dr. 
Gladden has been a journalist. The minister 
is expected to amplify because he is a speaker 
and speaks to men when they are in the mood 
of leisure. The journalist is compelled to 
condense because he is a writer, and writes 
to be read by men when they are in a hurry. 
Dr. Gladden has the spirit of a prophet and 
the literary art of a journalist; we know of 
no writer who combines these two qualities 
in a more eminent degree. The volume 
which he has made is, for these reasons, a 
most valuable spur and guide to holy living. 
It will be interesting to compare it with 
Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living,” which it 
resembles in its aim, but not at all in its char- 
acter. Probably the literary man would 
enjoy the “Holy Living” more, but the 
youth of to-day, just entering a Christian life, 
would find “ The Christian Way” far more 
valuable. We cannot better indicate the 
spirit of this book, and that proverbial qual- 


ity of which we have spoken, than by quoting 


some pregnant sentences from it: . 


To aim at anything less than perfection would 
be in the singer bad art, in the surveyor bad sci- 


_  ' The Christian Way: Whither it Leads, and How 
to Go On. By Washington Gladden. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 75 cts. ? 


_ ence, in the builder bad architecture. 


To aim at 
anything lower than perfection is in the Christian 
disciple bad religion. 

Graded schools may be very good, but graded 
churches are an abomination, whether the grade- 
line be.money or culture or “ holiness.” 

Go right to your minister or your Sunday- 
school superintendent and tell him you want 
something to do. It may take his breath away 
the first time, for such applications are not near 
so frequent as the ring of the tramp at the base- 
ment door-bell; but never mind! if you break it 
gently to him, he will bear up under it, probably, 
and perhaps, after several experiences of this 
sort, he may even come to enjoy it. 

The cant about science is as offensive as any 
other kind of cant. 

‘Let him that heareth ” not only come, but 
“ say Come!” 

We should not find it hard to talk about relig- 
ion if we thought as much about religion as we 
do about politics. 

It is not safe for a man to steal who will not 
lie; he is sure to be caught at it. A thief who 
was not also a liar would be a moral curiosity. 

Shakespeare’s wonderful mind was not the re- 
sult of constant labor experded directly upon his 
mind. If his mind had been a constant care to 
him, he would have been a noodle. It was not 
by nursing his mind but by using his mind that 
he became the paragon of poets and the prince 
of modern interpreters of human life. 


‘Books of the Week 


{The Books mentioned under this head and under that 
of Books Received include all received by The Outlook 
during the week ending November 12. This weekly re- 
port of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. } 


LITERATURE 


The group of short Essays from the 
“ Guardian,” by Walter Pater, which has 
been put into a small and tastefully made 
book, and issued with the imprint of Thomas 
B. Mosher (Portland, Me.), will hardly inter- 
est the reading public at large, and it is a 
question whether they ought to be included 
in any definitive edition of Mr. Pater’s works ; 
but the lover of “ Marius the Epicurean” 
and of “ Greek Studies” will rejoice to come 
upon the newspaper work of one of the most 
careful and artistic writers of the time, a man 
whose style was uneven and was at times 
overloaded and confused, but who had at 


command a singular power of reproducing 


the subtler aspects of the thought of other 
men and of other times, and of recalling both 
the men and the times with singular felicity 
and beauty. Lovers of Mr. Pater will be 


curious to know what he has to say on such 
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subjects as “ Browning,” “ Robert Elsmere,” . 


“ Mr. Gosse’s Poems,” and they will find in this 
daintily made volume a kind of familiar ex- 
pression of Mr. Pater’s opinions of the sub- 
jects which are somewhat out of his field. 

Mrs. A. R. Marble has edited, with notes 
and introduction, Heroes, Hero-Worshtp, and 
the Heroic in History. The introduction 
sets forth in an interesting way the time, the 
place, and the conditions in which Carlyle 
wrote this most characteristic of his works. 
The notes, of which there are-about sixty 
pages, are not intrusive or offensively sug- 
gestive of ignorance on the part of the reader ; 
they are judicious and suggestive. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. (Boston) have added 
to their very valuable Atheneum Press Se- 
ries a Selection of Poems by William Words- 
worth, edited by Professor Dowden. Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s aim has been to gather in a 
collection of moderate compass Wordsworth’s 
best poems in the best text. The volume in- 
cludes nearly all the pieces which were chosen 
by Matthew Arnold for the selection issued in 
the Golden Treasury Series, with very con- 
siderable additions. The introduction is 
.long, and, like almost everything which 
_ comes from Professor Dowden’s hands, shows 
the largest literary scholarship and the broad- 
est literary sympathies. It is an admirable 
account not only of Wordsworth’s life, but of 
his relation to his age, the characteristics of 
his genius and its development, with com- 
ments on questions of classification and text, 
and on the prose works. 

To the same series Professor John M. 
Manley, of Brown University, furnishes the 
first volume of the Sfecimens of the Pre- 
Shakespearean Drama, which is to be com- 
pleted in two volumes, with a third volume to 
be devoted to illustrative and explanatory 
material. These volumes are intended to 
serve the purpose of students of English dra- 
matic literature by putting in their hands 
works not easily accessible. The first vol- 
ume opens, for instance, with a series of litur- 
gical texts, which are followed by selections 
from the Norwich Whitsun plays, the Town- 
ley plays, Noah’s Flood, Isaac and Jacob, 
Chester Whitsun plays, the Coventry plays, 
three of the Robin Hood plays, and other 
material of the same sort. These volumes 
gather up in a representative way the sub- 
stance of a vast amount of dramatic activity 
in the prehistoric period before the English 
drama in its modern form was born. Nobody, 
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however, can hope to understand that drama 
in its historical and literary development who 
is not familiar with the quality and aims of 
the crude plays upon which Professor Manley 
has drawn. 

Mr. Frank P. Stearns, in Modern English 
Prose Writers, talks easily and pleasantly 
about Carlyle, Macaulay, Ruskin, Froude, 
George Eliot, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Matthew Arnold, and Max Miiller. There is 
little of formal criticism, direct biography, or 
elaborate essay-writing here, but a good deal 
that is informative and some just characteri- 
zation, together with many illustrative anec- 
dotes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books: A Supple- 
ment to“ Who Wrote the Bible?” by Wash- 
ington Gladden, is a vigorous, scholarly, help- 
ful religious book. Dr. Gladden has a faith 
in the Bible not possessed by those who wish 
to keep the whole truth about it from being 
known by the people, and he has a faith in 
God not dreamed of by those who think the 
traditional belief in plenary inspiration cen- 
turies ago essential to religious life to-day. | 
Fearlessly frank, absolutely direct, and with 
an eloquence which deep feeling gives to clear 
thought, Dr. Gladden has talked to his con- 
gregation of Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Daniel, and Jonah, as 
congregations all over the country must be 
talked to if faith in the pulpit or even faith 
in the Bible is to remain. An introductory 
chapter sets forth with clearness and power 
the only doctrine of inspiration found in 
Scripture, or accepted by those among whom 
or by whom the books were first written. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Philip Melancthon, by David J. Deane, 
is a readable life of Luther’s younger co- 
worker, written from the standpoint of indis- 
criminate hostility to the Church just prior 
to the Reformation, and equally indiscriminate 
satisfaction with it since. (F.H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York.) | 

Genesis and Modern Science is an ingen- 
ious attempt to reconcile the literal statements 
of Genesis with the latest scientific theories. 
We are not concerned to follow or refute the 
argument in detail, for we do not hold the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of the Scriptural 
text in the sense taken by this author, Mr. 
Warren R. Perce. It is extremely interest- 
ing, however, to see how closely in point of 
fact the general order of creation as laid 
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down in Genesis does conform to scientific 


evidence. (James Pott & Co., New York.) 
Those who have been helped by the Inter- 
linear New Testament will welcome a similar 
work now being prepared on the Old Testa- 
ment. Volume I. of “ A New Old Testament” 


is now ready, and three others are to follow. 


(Hinds & Noble, New York.) The present 
volume, edited by Professor Berry, of the 
University of Chicago and Colgate University, 
contains an interlinear translation of Genesis 
and Exodus, giving at the same time the 
King James and Revised Versions in parallel 
columns. The Hebrew text used is, for 
Genesis, that of Baer and Delitzsch; for 
Exodus, that of Theile. With these have 
been collated the Septuagint, the Peshitto, 
the Vulgate, the Targum of Onkelos, etc. 
Textual differences are shown by foot-notes. 
The interlinear translation is literal. Hebrew 
idioms, when intelligible to the English reader, 
have been preserved. Asa further help to the 
student there are tables and explanatory state- 
ments of the Hebrew verb, also the Hebrew 
alphabet with the English equivalents. 


Dr. James M. Buckley’s History of Meth- 


odism, which was commented upon at length 
in The Outlook not many weeks ago, has been 
reissued in two handsome volumes by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Great Poets and their Theology, by 
Dr. A. H. Strong, President of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, is a substantial vol- 
ume which deals with the religious concep- 
tions of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Tennyson. In his preface Dr. Strong de- 
scribes the essays which make up this volume 
as summer recreations. The choice of sub- 
jects and the point of view from which the 
subjects are approached would seem to 
promise solidity of treatment. (The American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. — 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The Fourth Napoleon, by Charles Ben- 
ham, is a too elaborate piece of imaginative 
history in which a commonplace and rather 
caddish young man turns out to be a “lost 
Napoleon” (the great-grandson of Napoleon 
I.), gets drawn into the maelstrom of French 
politics, and is fora brief time Emperor. In 
a way it is clever, and the detail is worked 
out with amazing minuteness, but 200.000 
words is too long for a jeu d’esprit. The 


last part of this story is horrible and revolting. 
(H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) Chalmette is 
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a historical story by Clinton Ross, the scene 
being New Orleans just before Jackson’s 
famous victory. The smuggler, privateer, 
and semi-pirate, Lafitte, is a chief character. 
The story has animation, but it 1s carelessly 
and hurriedly written. (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 

The appearance in literature of a genuine 
humorist is rare enough. Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
made a genuine success in “ Many Cargoes ” 
and in 7he Skipper’s Wooing carries on the 
vein. - His sailors are clumsy, blundering, 
good-natured fellows, who get into and out of 
the oddest scrapes in comical ways. The 
story is full of preposterously funny surprises. 
A short tale of the horrible fills out the 
book and affords a striking contrast. (The 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York.) 

One of the best studies of Scotch village 
life ever published is Mr. Gabriel Setoun’s 
George Malcolm. The author’s “ Robert 
Urquhart ” was a good book, but the present 
novel is much better put together and has 
greater variety of character. It is not over- 
praising the book to say that it will compare 
not unfavorably with the best work of Mr. 
Barrie and Ian Maclaren. If the humor and 
pathos are a little less salient, they are quite 
as genuine, and Mr. Urquhart’s villagers in 
clude some particularly well-drawn men and 
women of the hard, narrow, grasping type 
(F. Warne & Co., New York.) 

A Queen of Hearts is a crudely written 
story of love complications and of an actress’s 
life. The author is Elizabeth Phipps Train. 
(The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

Of Unkist, Unkind/ by Violet Hunt, it 
may merely be said that the judicious reader 
needs nothing more than the title of the book 
and the given name of the “authoress ” to 
warn him that it is trash to be avoided. The 
satisfaction of being able to think that such a 
useless story of frivolity, jealousy, and theatri- 
cal murder was at least not written by an 
American is moderated by considering that 
there is demand enough in this country for 
such “ below-stairs literature ’’ to warrant pub- 
lishers in importing it and reissuing it in per- 
manent and not inexpensive form. (Harper & 


_ Brothers, New York.) 


The same publishers send us Lorraine, a 
story of the Franco-Prussian war, by Robert 
W. Chambers. Mr. Chambers has a facility, 
vivacity, and cleverness of expression which 
have won for him something of a reputation, 
and which in the present instance entitle his 
book to whatever praise the adjective read- 
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able may confer upon it. But “ Lorraine ” is 
so theatrical and unlifelike a personage, and 
Mr. Chambers has written the account of her 
highly improbable adventures in such fiery red 
ink, that while he professes to have attempted 
a “semi-historical romance,” we think a good 
deal of the story he has produced is simply 
semi-hysterical rubbish. 

Anything from the pen of Mr. Sienkiewicz 
is worthy of a reading, but he is hardly at his 
best in Let Us Follow Him, a collection of 
short stories translated by V. A.-Hlasko and 
Thomas H. Bullick. The title-story is an 
account of the Crucifixion as seen by Romans 
of culture and social position. It has some 
somber power, but is faint in color as com- 
pared with the brilliant and passionate “ Quo 
Vadis.” The other sketches are slight. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 

The General’s Double, by Captain Charles 
King, is a melodramatic story in which the 
reader’s interest is sustained, not by the reality 
of the characters, but by the sensational situa- 
tions in which they are placed. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) 

Fabius the Roman, or How the Church 
Became Militant, by the Rev. E. Fitch Burr, 
is a badly written historical novel treating of 
the period of the establishment of Christianity 
as the State religion. The author believes 
that the Church strengthened itself by aban- 
doning its earlier tradition of non-resistance 
and employing the weapons of its persecutors. 
(The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 

Another story from the mountains of Ten- 
nessee by Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled 
The Juggler (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton), has just been published. It has a grue- 
some foundation. A piece of property is 
mortgaged for a period covering the life of a 


young man having not the slightest interest | 


in either investor or owner, or they in him, 
outside of this transaction. The property in- 
cludes a valuable marble quarry. The mort- 
gagees have the capital to work the quarry; 
the owner has no money. The young man 
whose life limits the profits of the mortgagees 
finds his life of value to one set of men, his 
death an absolute necessity toone man. The 
espionage of the first set of men drives him to 
a determination to die to the world. He dis- 
appears in a moment of frenzy of irritation, 
without any definite plans. He appears in 
the mountains of Tennessee as a juggler, to 
find that his deftness of fingers makes him an 
object of suspicion to the mountaineers. The 
story has the usual background of this writer’s 
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novels and the familiar characters. The 
tragedy of the story is dramatically worked 
out, 

The author of Mona St. Claire, Annie B. 
Armstrong (Frederick Warne & Co.,. New 
York), intends that her readers shall not lose 
the most insignificant movement or thought 
of her characters in a book of over 300 pages. 
The same house issue their annual volume 
from that most voluminous author, 
Hocking. This last book is entitled /7 
Spite of Fate. 

A Story of the Sixteenth Century, by R. 
D. Chetwode (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), is a 
tale of intrigue and violence, beginning with 
the execution of Lord Lowedale, of Lowedale 
in Durham. It gives an account of the at- 
tempt to dispose of the rightful heir of Lowe- 
dale by the next heir to the title. The story 
is romantic, dramatic, and quick in action. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


After an interval of some years since the 
publication of the first volume of Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy’s The French Revolution, the sec- 
ond and concluding volume appears. From 
the publisher’s circular accompanying the 
book it would appear that the author was Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, the author of “ A History 
of Our Own Times,” but in point of fact. 
this, unless we are greatly mistaken, is the 
work of the son, Mr. Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy. The book shows great industry and 
a careful study of existing material, but it is 
not always written with a due sense of pro- 
portion, and the author’s desire to seize upon 
the picturesque incidents often keeps him from 
giving due prominence to the relation of cause 
and effect. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

All professional singers, at least on the 
operatic stage, and a great body of amateurs, 
know that Madame Marchesi is one of the 
greatest, if not ¢#e greatest, of modern singing 
teachers, who has the honor of counting 
among her grateful pupils such songstresses 
as Gerster, Melba, Calvé, Sanderson, Emma - 
Eames, and others of like celebrity. She has 
now published, under the title M/archesi and 
Music, some reminiscences of her long and 
varied career as an artist and teacher, which, 
while light and gossipy and ephemeral, are 
full of interesting and entertaining anecdotes 
concerning famous composers and performers 
of music with whom she has been intimately 
thrown, ranging all the way from the story 
of the remarkable reversal in one night of 
public opinion concerning Rossini’s “ Barber 
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of Seville ” to the picture of the “ highly intel- 
ligent and amiable” Princess Wittgenstein, 
who, to solace herself after her quarrels with 
Liszt, *‘ used to lie stretched full length on her 
sofa, incessantly smoking strong cigars, and 
usually divesting herself of her silk stockings 
and black satin soleless shoes, a proceeding 
which displayed elegant snow-white feet, in 
whose beauty she seemed to take great 
pride.” Not the least amusing thing in the 
book is the translation of the brief and per- 
functory introduction which Massenet has 
been induced to furnish, but which adds 
nothing of interest to the volume except a 
facsimile reproduction of the composer’s 
autograph. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
Two handsome volumes uniform with their 
predecessors contain Mr. John Fiske’s account 
of Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, this par- 
ticular chapter of American history finding 
its place in Mr. Fiske’s scheme between the 
discovery of America and the beginnings 
of New England. The scheme will be com- 
pleted when the volumes on the Dutch and 
Quaker colonies in America appear. This 
work will receive further attention at an early 
day. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


POEMS 


Poems of the Gospel, by Allen R. Darrow, 
are commonplace metrical descriptions of 
Scripture incidents, far more poetical as well 
as real in the original prose. The book is 
profusely illustrated. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York.)——Frankly, we see 
no reason whatever why the 235 pages of 
‘conversations about the order of things and 
final good” by Josiah A. Seitz should have 
been put into blank verse. This is not say- 
ing that there are not sound sense and right 
reasoning in this book, 7he Colloguy. There 
are both, and the versification is fairly good 
also, but of Aoetry there is little or none. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The 
- Chatelaine, by C. E. X., is a well-named col- 
lection of semi-poetic meditations on all sorts 
of things in nature and life. (The Peter Paul 
Book Company, Buffalo.) 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


The Outlook had occasion to say not long 
ago that Dr. Charles C. Abbott is not at his 
best in fiction. It is a pleasure to supple- 
ment that comment with the further state- 
ment that he is at his best in those short and 
familiar out-of-door studies which make up 
The Freedom of the Fields (J. B. Lippincott 
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Company, Philadelphia), a well-printed volume 
which contains fifteen short studies written 
in a familiar way, with touches of humor, and 
with many intimations of a delightful and 
fruitful intimacy with the fields, the woods, 
and the birds. There are evidences of inti- 
macy also with those out-of-the-way and very 
individual characters who are constantly 
found in small country communities—men in 
whom the flavor of out-of-door life makes 
itself evident in dress and habit and speech. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Everett T. Tomlinson, in Washington's 
Young Aids, tells a tale of the Trenton cam- 
paign, the book being the third in his excel- 
lent “ War of the Revolution Series.” Few 
boys’ stories of this class show so close a 
study of history combined with genuine 
story-telling power. (W. A. Wilde & Co., 
Boston.)}——-F rom the same publishers comes 
Mr. William Drysdale’s The Beach Patrol. 
The author here gives a graphic picture of 
the Life-Saving Service in the well-informed 
way in which in former volumes he has writ- 
ten of a reporter’s life and of railway postal 
work. Mr. W. O. Stoddard adds to his 


already long list of books for boys TZhe 
Lost Gold of the Montezumas. ‘The title 


rightly indicates that this is a treasure-hiding 
and treasure-seeking novel, and the old 


theme of the Montezumas’ hidden treasure is 


treated in quite a new way. The time of the 
story is that of the siege of the Alamo, and 
Bowie and Crockett are among the charac- 
ters. The tale is exciting and well written. 
(The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

The Dumpies, by Frank Ver-Beck and 
Albert Bigelow Paine (R. H. Russell, New 
York), is a delightful report of a land where 
everybody grows short and fat. Most charm- 
ing times do the small, broad people have, 
and they prove conclusively that fat people 
are good-tempered. The illustrations are as 
entertaining as the text, which is saying every- 
thing in favor of the book. The same 
house publish 7he Blackberries and their 
Adventures, by Edward W. Kimball, a good 
story which is funny, but open to the charge 
of bad taste. . 

The One-Eyed Griffin, by Herbert E. In- 
man (Frederick Warne & Co., New York), is 
a collection of fairy tales, illustrated by E. A. 
Mason. The story that gives the title to the 
book tells of the powers of “ Don’t Care,” 
“Won't,” and “Can’t,” three giants that 
dwell in Gobble-Land. 
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The Echo-Maid, and Other Stories, by 
Alicia Aspinwall (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York), is a story of two Scotch children, but 
the dialect is often a mere misspelling of 
words. The story is half fanciful and half 
real. The Echo-Maid materializes and does 
her deed of good, and the pot of gold is given 
to the mother. The Land of the Wee-Uns 
illustrates the same mixture of fiction and 
fancy, of the children of fairyland and flesh- 
and-blood children. 

The Signal Boys of ’75, by James Otis 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston), narrates the ad- 
ventures of three boys and their activities 
during the siege of Boston. It is written 
with arare sympathy with boy life, and is a 
close study of the history of Boston during 
the siege. 

Meg Laugholme, by Mrs. Molesworth (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia), will 
find a waiting audience. This story is the 
life story of a little girl who has many 
experiences of joys and of sorrows. Meg 
tells that story to her grandchildren. 
Three Pretty Maids, by Amy E. Blanchard 
(published by the same house), gives an 
account of three sisters and a gentle, wise 
mother. It is the story of three tempera- 
’ ments, with special stress laid on the curative 
properties—that is, curative in the moral 
sense of the word. Three cousins are the 
heroines of a story by Laura E. Richards, 
entitled Zhree Margarets (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston), Peggy, Rita, and Margaret. There 
a’e a secret staircase and’a secret room which 
seem necessary to the carrying out of the 
plot of the story, the tragedy or climax of 
which is concerned with Cuban affairs. 

Amanda M. Douglas has added to the 
long list of her books for girls Her Place in 
the World (Lee & Shepard, Boston), a story 
somewhat marred by an unloving marriage, a 
strong man mistaking sympathy, or allowing 
others to mistake sympathy, for love. The 
story is unhealthy in its tone. Elementary 
Jane, by Richard Pryce (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York), is the story of a girl who 


begins her career as Jennie Tandum in a 


music hall. “ Elementary Jane” is a philan- 
thropic angel to the people about her, and 
has her tragedy in an unworthy husband. 
The Angel of the Tenement, by George M. 
Martin (Bonnell, Silver & Co., New York), is 
the story of a small child found on a door- 
way. The angel of the tenement proves to 
be a stolen child. The kindergarten plays 
its rightful part in the story of “« The Angel 
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of the Tenement,” and all ends well and 
happy. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


A new edition of the Rev. Warren Burton’s | 
A History of the District School as it Was, 


edited by Clifton Johnson (Lee & Shepard, 


Boston), will prove an interesting volume of 
contrasts to the schools of to-day. An amus- 
ing essay entitled “ The Supplication to the 
People of the United States ” calls attention 
to common mispronunciations of fifty years 
ago, traces of which are found in remote 
New England villages to-day. 

A most valuable addition to the books de- 
voted to nature study, entitled Vature Study 
in Elementary Schools, has been written by 
Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) This series of les- 
sons in nature studies is arranged in harmony 
with the succession of the months. The 
weather, the birds, the plants of each month 
are considered and carefully described. The 
myths, stories, and poems of the poets and 
writers of all ages have been called on to add 
interest to these studies. Music is given its 
rightful place in the development of this se- 
ries of lessons in nature. For instance, in the 
study for September, the child is introduced 
to what the winds bring by Stedman’s “ Stop, 
Stop, Pretty Water; while from Whittier’s 
“Child-Life” four songs on the wind and 
rain are taken, and four poems from Lovejoy’s 
“ Nature in Verse.” The myths are repre- 
sented in the story of (Eolus, of Thor and 
his Hammer, of Aurora’s Tears, of Iris, of 
the Palace of Alcinous. The book would 
make a capital text-book or guide for a club of 
little girls or boys who have but limited op- 
portunities for this kind of study. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer speaks with 
the voice of authority on the subject of col- 
lege training, especially college training for 
women. An address entitled Why Go to 
College ? (T. Y. Crowell, New York) will be 
welcomed by many parents and daughters now 
trying to answer this question. The value of 
college training for women, and the kind of 
girl to profit by college training, are most 
definitely defined by the former President of 
Wellesley College. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

We have all become acquainted with the 

personal calendar, made up of 365 quotations 


selected by personal friends. A new idea 
has been carried out in Love Messages. 


(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) This is 


| 
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designed on a check-book plan. The check 
is a quotation from the Bible, or some author, 
to be sent to a friend, the stub recording to 
whom and when it was sent. 

It is not for lack of direction that Ameri- 
can women are not well dressed. Half 
sarcastically and half seriously has been 
“written by Dorothy Quigley a book entitled 
What Dress Makes of Us. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) Many of the articles 
have appeared in the New York daily press. 

It is natural that with the renewed interest 
in old furniture and china, in old laws, cos- 
tumes, and customs, the histories of the old 
homesteads of this country should be written 
up. Acharming little book of Reminiscences 
ofan Old Westchester Homestead, by Charles 
Pryer (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), 
describes an old homestead at Pelham, N. Y., 


and is a loving account of the traditions 
and boyhood of the owner of this old home- 


stead. 


Books Received 


For the week ending November 12 


AMERICAN BAPTIST oe SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPH 


Stro , Augustus D.D. The Poets and Their 


Theology. $2. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW Y 
Shinn, Charles Howard. The Story of the tte. $1.50. 
Tomek? E. The Story of the Cowboy. $1.50. 
Dowden, Edward. A History of French Literature. 
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Daughters of the King in Convention 
From a Special Correspondent 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Daughters of the King (Episcopal) has just 
concluded its session in the Church and 
Parish House of the Epiphany, in Washing- 
ton. The order, which does a work among 
women parallel to that of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew among men, differs from other 
church organizations in that its work is essen- 
tially a spiritual one. Great stress was laid 
on this characteristic in the addresses at 
Washington. Bishops Satterlee, of Wash- 
ington, and Coleman, of Delaware, as well as 
the other stated speakers, urged upon the 
Daughters a strict adherence to the two 
Rules of the Order—daily prayer for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom, and personal and 
loyal service in spreading, that kingdom 
among women. 
rious sections an idea of the nature of this 
service could be gained. Welcoming and 
bringing strangers to church and parish; 
bringing children to baptism and confirma- 
tion; maintenance of Bible classes; sitting 
with invalids and children while their at- 
tendants went to church; and sustaining a 
Daughters of the King pew. for strangers, 
were some of the many forms of work found 
successful. 

The Convention proper was preceded by 
the Quiet Hours on Wednesday afternoon, 
November 10, and the Holy Communion on 
Thursday morning. Organization followed 
in the parish house. It was decided that the 
order should equip and maintain a perma- 
nent woman missionary in China, a determi- 
nation which met with hearty approval. This 
was done in memory of Miss Lillie F. Ward, 
missionary to China, who recently died there, 
and whose letter asking for missionaries was 
read to the Convention. Although there was 
no one apparently ready to go as missionary, 
before the closing hours on Friday it was 
announced that a woman was found who 
stood prepared to go. The money for the 


purpose is to be raised during Self-Denial 
Week, which occurs at the end of the Epiph- 
any season each year. 

The value of a corporate communion was 
urged upon the order, it being asked that, 
wherever expedient, they should go to the 
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From the reports from va-: 


Holy Communion on the third Sunday of 
each month. This has been found very help- 
ful in the year in which it has been tried. A 
great advance in the _work of individual 
chapters was noted, socials, fairs, and similar 
money-making devices being discouraged, as 
not suitable work for the Daughters of the 
King, however well adapted to other organiza- 
tions. 

Reports of the great though healthy growth 
of the order were most gratifying. There are 
now over 11,000 members, in 575 chapters. 
Chapters exist all over this country, and. in 
Canada, the Danish West Indies, and Hayti; 
and wherever established they have been 
of great assistance to the rector, sometimes 
holding a parish together where there was no 
minister in charge, and forming always a loyal 
and devoted staff of women ready for any 
church work their bishop or rector may assign 
them. 

The similarity of purpose of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew and the Daughters of 
the King has led to a wish for co-operative 
meetings and services. Partly to advocate 
this fraternal spirit, the President of the 
Washington Council of the Brotherhood, Mr. 
B. Bryan, brought greetings to the delegates. 
Messages of congratulation were received 
from various States, and a telegram of love 
and greeting was sent to Bishop Williams. 
On Thursday afternoon President and Mrs. 
McKinley received the Daughters by card at 
the White House. On Thursday evening a 
great public meeting was held in the Church 
of the Epiphany, addressed by Bishop Cole- 
man, and the Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradley, of St. 
Agnes’s Chapel, New York, and Drs. McKim 
and Elliott, of Washington. On the election 
of the General Council for the coming year, 
Mrs. E. A. Bradley, the President, and other 
offices were re-elected. 

The Convention adjourned late Friday 
afternoon with a solemn service of prayer and 
the benediction. The Convention of 1898 
will be held in New Haven. 


Death of Dr. Houghton 
For many years the Rev. George H. 
Houghton, D.D.,rectorof the “ Little Church 
Around the Corner,” in East Twenty-ninth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York, has 
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been one of the most conspicuous figures in © 


ecclesiastical circles in the metropolis. Dr. 
Houghton died suddenly November 17. He 
had been in excellent health up to within an 
hour or two of his death. He was born in 
1820, and was ordained in 1845. Fora time 
he assisted Dr. Muhlenberg; then was in- 
structor in Hebrew in the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary. About that time he became 
deeply impressed with the views of the 
Oxford teachers and greatly interested in the 
Catholic revival. In furtherance of these 
views he organized the parish of which he 
has ever since been rector. It was very 
small at first. but under his ministry has 
grown to belargeand influential. It received 
the name of the “Little Church Around the 
Corner’ as the result of a remark made by 
the*pastor of a church on Madison Avenue, 
who declined to allow the funeral of George 
Holland, the actor, to take place in his 
church. He added,“ There is a little church 
around the corner where they might allow 
such a service.” The service was held there, 
and since that time that church has been the 
one in which the funerals of many celebrated 
actors have been held. Dr. Houghton was a 
man of catholic sympathy, greatly interested 
‘in various charitable movements, and one of 
the most earnest and fearless ministers in the 
vicinity of New York. He had ceased to 
bear the responsibilities of soe parish s some 
time before his death. 


Among the Baptists 

If the reports from Chicago are correct, a 
storm is brewing among the Baptists of the 
United States. At the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Baptist Congress in Chicago 
the subject “Is Baptism a Prerequisite to 
the Lord’s Supper ?” was discussed. Among 
the speakers were such eminent leaders in 
the denomination as Dr. O. P. Gifford, of 
Buffalo, Dr. R. H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. T. A. K. Gessler, of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Theodore M. Banta, of Brooklyn. All de- 
clared in favor of open communion. 
utterances were so significant that we give a 
few of them as reported in the “ Tribune ” of 
November 18. Dr. Gifford said: ‘“ We chal- 
lenge the assumption that the New Testa- 
ment does furnish us with the model of the 
Church ; that the model of the Church was 
finished in Corinth or Rome or Ephesus; 
that the practice of the Church in the first 
century is a common law, and all departures 
from that practice sedition and anarchy, 


‘not observe the Lord’s Supper. 


. Their. 
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The.essence of the Lord’s Supper is in the 
power to discern the Lord’s body. Immersed 
men who fail to discern the Lord’s body do 
Unimmersed 
men who do discern the Lord’s body do 
observe the Lord’s Supper.” Dr. Conwell, 
of Philadelphia, took the same position. He 
declared that not only is baptism not a pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper, but, on the 
contrary, itis an ordinance peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of the erring and imperfect. 
Dr. Gessler declared that baptism is not even 
a Church ordinance, and the Baptists had no 
right to dictate who should sit at the Lord’s 
TaLie. Spirituality, and not conformity to 
Church ordinances, he maintained, is the 
divine conception of the Lord’s Supper. Mr. 
Banta said he had been a Baptist for forty 
years, and for sixteen years was a close com- 
munionist. He said: “I have studied the 
question carefully, and I have read all the 
close-communion tracts and tracts of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, and, 
as a consequence of my reading, have come 
to the conclusion that I have been wrong. 
J stand here to-night opposed to close com- 
munion. What is the purpose of the Lord’s 
Supper? To bring to our remembrance the 
death, burial, and resurrection of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Todo this it is not 
necessary that the communicant should first 
be immersed or baptized. It is not Chris- 
tian, and when we insist to the contrary we 
mistake the shadow for the substance.” 
We comment on this subject editorially on 
another page. 


Dr. Berry’s Addresses 

The Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., of Wol- 
verhampton, England, whose name has ap- 
peared in these columns more than once dur- 
ing the past few weeks, has finished his 
speaking in the vicinity of New York. On 
Sunday, the 14th, he occupied the pulpit of 
the First Congregational Church in Montclair, 
N.J., preaching in the morning and lecturing 
in the evening. He made a most profound 
impression by his earnestness, manliness, 
great ability and spirituality. As a pulpit 
orator he belongs in the very front rank. 


_ His sermon in the morning was on the con- 


test between Satan and Jesus for the soul of 
Peter. It was dramatic, at times even thrill- 


ing, and yet intensely practical and spiritual. 
In the evening he lectured on the Federation 
of Evangelical Free Churches in Great 
All the free evangelical denomina- 


Britain, 
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tions in that country are now federated in 
one great body. Their object is not only to 
secure disestablishment, but also to promote 
evangelistic service, to prevent the. over- 
lapping of churches in districts where over- 
crowding is already too common, to enable 
the churches to speak with one voice in favor 
of necessary reform, and in all ways to pro- 
mote the common work in which the churches 
are engaged. Dr. Berry vigorously defended 
denominationalism for the work it had done, 
but with equal vigor declared that the day 
had passed for separation and that the day 
for co-operation had already dawned. This 
address ought to be heard in every great city 
in our country. One of the best things in 
Dr. Berry’s address was when he showed 
how the Nonconformist churches in England 
are now able to make their will heard in the 
councils of the Government in favor of Inter- 
national Arbitration. He also brought out 
another fact that was a surprise to some of 
his hearers; namely, that the combined forces 
of Nonconformity already far outnumbered 
the Established Church. On Monday, No- 
vember 15, Dr. Berry spoke twice—before 
the Federation of Churches in New York. 
where he again described the Federation 
movement in England; and before the Con- 


gregational Club, to which he brought the 


greetings of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, of which he is Chairman 
for the current year. Last Sunday he was in 
Chicago, and the number of engagements 
which were made for him indicates that he 
has been kept quite as busy in the West as 
in the East. Next Sunday he is to be in 
Boston, and the Sunday following in Wash- 
ington. He sails for home the 8th of 
December. It may be of interest to many 
who are seeking to secure his services to 
know that his time is fully occupied and that 
it will not be possible for him to make any 
further engagements. Favorably Dr. 
Berry has been known in the past, it is no 
exaggeration to say that his public utterances 
and his bearing as a man during this visit 
have greatly multiplied the number of his 
friends, who will hope for another visit from 
him in the not distant future. 


The Death of Dr. Stoughton 
Those.who remember the Evangelical Alli- 
ance which met in this country in 1873 will 
recall the cultured and gracious English pastor 
and preacher who was one-of the most con- 
spicuous figures at those meetings. At the 


advanced age of nearly ninety years the Rev. 
John Stoughton, D.D., died in London on 
October 26. For .thirty-two years he was 
pastor of the Kensington Congregational 
Church, in which the Rev. C. Silvester Horne 
is now his successor. He was one of the 
most prolific writers on all subjects pertaining 
to the history of his denomination and to 
Puritan times. For many years he-was editor 
of the “ Evangelical Magazine,” and for twelve 
years Professor of Historical Theology and 
Homiletics in New College, London. He 
was a warm personal friend of Dean Stanley, 
and a man whose ability and scholarship were 
the common possession of English-speaking 
Christians. 


A Great Loss | 

The Fourth Congregational Church of 
Hartford has suffered a great loss in the 
death of Mr. Charles H. Johnson, its Musical 
Director. Mr. Johnson occupied a peculiar 
position. The church which he served, ap- 
preciating the work which he was trying to 
do, had ordained him as a servant of Christ 
to lead the worship of the church. He made 
the musical part of the service one of the 
most effective means of spiritual culture. His 
four years in that position more than justified 
the theory and relationship upon which it 
rested. Werefer to Mr. Johnson, not because 
he was widely known, but because of the 
peculiar service which he rendered. He be- 
lieved that music should be made to serve 
spiritual ends, and the church believed that 
the man who conducted it so as to make it 
serve such ends was worthy of as distinct 
recognition as the preacher and pastor. It 
therefore ordained him to a Gospel ministry. 
The theory was a true one, and it will be well 
for our churches when the same character 
and manhood are required in those who lead 
the worship as in those who minister at the 
altar. 


The Bishop of Rhode Island ~ 
The diocese of Rhode Island is greatly to 
be congratulated upon the fact that the 
Rev: W. N. MacVicar, D.D., rector of Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, has at last decided to 
accept his election as Bishop of that diocese. 


_ Both in New York and Philadelphia Dr. 


MacVicar has done a large work in the 
churches whose pulpits he has filled. He 
was a warm personal friend of the late 
Bishop Brooks, of Massachusetts. He pos- 
sesses those peculiar qualities of mind and 
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heart and manner which win many friends 
and bind them to him with gold chains. His 
service in Philadelphia has been of the very 
best, and the papers of that city are unani- 
mous in voicing the regret of the people not 
only of his own church and communion, but 
of all the community, at the prospect of his 
going from them. He will be a worthy co- 
adjutor and successor to the venerable Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island. 


Bishop Doane’s Address 

Bishop Doane, of Albany, has recently 
delivered an address whose echoes ought to 
reach to the remotest parts of ourcountry. In 
that address he has expressed his mind in a 
very vigorous and worthy fashion concerning 
the Jingo spirit which is so common in the 
United States. He shows that it is the 
result of ignorance and the narrowest and 
most unworthy partisanship. He contrasts 
the spirit of England toward this country 
with that found in many quarters of this 
country toward England, and especially con- 
trasts the habit of our public men to seek 
cheap applause by unworthy utterances con- 
cerning the mother country. Bishop Doane 
is thoroughly informed on the subject con- 
‘cerning which he speaks. His words are 
true. -The greatest absurdity in the life of 
this country is the prevalence of the spirit of 
Jingoism, which, happily for all concerned, 
seems now to be rapidly subsiding. 


From Portland, Oregon 

The First Congregational Church of Port- 
land, Oregon, which is one of the repre- 
sentative churches of the country, and which 
is made doubly prominent at the present time 
by the fact that the next National Council 
of Congregational Churches in the United 
States is to be held with it, has been passing 
through a period of very severe trial. Just 
before the recent panic began it erected a 
beautiful church edifice, one of the finest on 


the Pacific coast. At the time of its erection. 


its people were easily able to pay for it. 
Hard times, however, changed the conditions. 
The struggle to keep the building and pay for 
it has been severe, but, owing chiefly to the 
generosity of two of its members, and later 
the timely help of the Church Building So- 
ciety, the debt has been reduced so that it is 
no longer a serious incumbrance, and the 
church is now able to undertake the great 
- work for which it is so admirably fitted. 
Portland is one of the most beautiful cities 


on the American Continent. Its citizens have 
largely gone from New England. There is 
every reason why this church should exercise 
a commanding leadership on the coast. It 
has been prevented from doing so only by the 
stress of financial circumstances. With the 
relief which has now come to it, and under 
the pastorate of the Rev. A. W. Ackerman, 
its future seems to be assured. It will now 
welcome the National Council with a brave 
heart and with a greeting worthy of the city 
and the denomination. 


The Ordination of Mrs. Ballington Booth 


If any woman in America has proved that 
she is worthy of ordination to the Gospel min- 
istry, that woman is Mrs. Ballington Booth. 
Such was evidently the opinion of all who 
were present at Carnegie Music Hall on Mon- 
day evening last, November 22. The great 
auditorium was thronged. Mrs. Booth was 
ordained by the Volunteers of America, ac- 
cording to their torms and with their special 
service, although representatives of other 
Christian bodies took part in the exercises. 
Ordaining prayers were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Josiah Strong, of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, and by the Rev. Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, of the First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J., while. the Rev. Dr. David 
Gregg wrote a letter in which he said that 
“Mrs. Booth’s ordination was of the Lord.” 
The actual ordination service was that of the 
Volunteers’ Manual, and was conducted by 
Commander Ballington Booth, assisted by 
Brigadier-General Fielding and Colonels 
Hallimond, Merrill, De Barrett, and Gardner. 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew acted as chairman 
of the meeting, and made an interesting 
speech, in which he said : 

Some people can be reached only by incense and 

devotional ceremonials, others by didactic ser- 
mons, and still others by noise. I have sympa- 
thy for the people who can be reached only by 
noise, for it takes a bass drum to stir the gray 
matter in some brains. I believe in uniforms, 
too. There is something about a uniform that 
lifts a man up and inspires him with self-respect. 
The Volunteers are doing a good work. I be- 
lieve it is not only God’s work, but the work of 
our country. 
Whatever the opinion generally held con- 
cerning the regularity or expediency of the 
ordination of women, we are persuaded that 
there will be little difference of opinion con- 
cerning the wisdom of the action which recog- 
nized Mrs, Booth as a worthy minister of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Correspondence 


Is It the Passing of Spain? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The article in The Outlook, “ The Passing 
of Spain,” by Elizabeth M. Howe, while con- 
taining a very large proportion of truth, is so 
sweeping in its condemnation, so wholesale 
in its arraignment, that it cannot be accepted 
by any fair-minded student of Spanish affairs, 
or by any one who regards the Spanish peo- 
ple with any intimate knowledge of their char- 
acter and capacity, however it may appeal to 
the very natural prejudice against everything 
Spanish that has been aroused by the course 
of that country in relation to Cuba. Thoughtful 
consideration will show that the faults which 
have worked such woe for Spain are more 


institutional than racial in their nature. They . 


are chiefly due to the survival of Orientalism 
in public administration, which in Spain has 
been retained by the practical isolation of 
the country and its cutting off from direct 
contact with the influences that have made 
for progress in other parts of the world. It 
is precisely this Orientalism that has been 
transferred to our own enlightened country, 
and disgraces the administration of our 
American cities by the institutions of which 
Tammany is the prototype—the methods of 
the city boss being in all essentials those of 
the Oriental Sultan and his official household. 
The plundering, the exploitation, of the com- 
mon people by public officials and bosses are 
at the root of Spanish decadence, as they are 
at the root of municipal degradation in this 
country. Croker and Platt, Quay and Martin, 
Gorman with his Baltimore gang, and the 
Chicago plunderers whose creature Tanner is, 
are but American versions of Weyler, whose 
loot as Governor-General of the Philippines 
amounted to four million dollars, and who has 
evidently been battening upon Cuba’s misery 
in similar fashion. 3 

The outlook for Spain can be by no means 
so hopeless as the writer in The Outlook sets 
forth. It will be a blessing to Spain to lose 
her colonies, and with them one of the main 
incentives for the perpetuation of her system 
of public robbery. It should be remembered 
that it is hardly more than a century since 
England pursued practically the same policy 
in regard to her own colonies and lost the best 


of them in consequence. The desperate con- 
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dition of Spanish finances will necessitate a 
revision of the national fiscal policy. The 
country will probably be shaken by a great 
political convulsion, but necessity will doubt- 
less draw attention to the possibilities lying 
in the exploitation of the magnificent natural 
resources of the country and their develop- 
ment by modern methods in place of the ex- 
ploitation of the pockets of a penniless 
population. 

The Spanish are one of the most virile of 
peoples. Their noble traditions of literature 
and art persist, and endow them with an 
unquenchable intellectual vitality. The wis- 
dom and the humor of Cervantes pervade 
the national consciousness as Shakespeare 
has saturated the thoughts of the English- 
speaking race. The Spanish peasant speaks 
in sage old proverbs. The Spanish drama, 
Spanish fiction, and Spanish painting are to- 
day actuated by the freshest of impulses. In 
contemporary literature. Spain stands the 
peer of Russia and the Scandinavian countries 
in the breadth and altitude of the modern 
spirit. Men like Valdés, Galdds, and Valera 
rank with the great novelists of the world, 
Echegaray is a master dramatist, and in 
Emilia Pardo Bazan Spain has not only one 
of the greatest of living novelists, but the 
greatest woman novelist who has yet lived. 
A country that can make this showing is far 
from decadent. There must be a popular 
soil to produce such growths. _ 

All Spanish cities outside of Madrid and 
Seville are not falling into decay. Cordova 
may be a tomb of past greatness, but Barce- 
lona is growing and flourishing like one of 
our young Western giants among the cities. 
The Spanish are renowned for their mercan- 
tile integrity, their commercial probity. In 
this they are like the Chinese, as they are 
also like them in their appalling official cor- 
ruption. It is singular that such opposite 
traits should go together in a people. But 
there is hope for Spain, as there is hope for 
China. 

In this age great natural resources cannot 
long go undeveloped. The rich mineral 
treasures and the rich agricultural lands of 
Spain must soon respond to the call of the 
twentieth century, knocking at the gate of 
ancient Iberia, This cannot be done without 
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a pervasion of the people by the spirit of 
modernity. And then we shall see a genuine 
Spanish renascence. S. 


Education in a Democracy 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

“The Function of Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society” is President Eliot’s recent 
theme. It is indeed the extreme of arro- 
gance for an untutored rustic to question such 
eminent authority. With his theories of 
education, its processes, and its results upon 
individual character we have no concern. 
But his historical illustration is unfortunate. 
That education should confer “the power 
to draw a justly limited inference from ob- 
served facts” is axiomatic; but the slogan 
‘sound money,” used last year, was not one 
whit less illogical or less deceptive than the 
opposing cry “ free silver.”” Never before in 
all American political history were the real 


issues so obscured as in that campaign; but 


President Eliot’s error is in assuming all the 
blindness to be on one side. The explanation 
is that the issue was new, and the people had 
not time to grasp it. The cheerful acceptance 
of the verdict is the compensating feature. 

President Eliot’s deductions are open to 
criticism in at least two points: that in a 
democratic society education should incul- 
cate respect for and obedience to expert 
opinion; and that it should teach to expect 
and to submit to unequal conditions. In his 
own words, “ inequalities of conditions are a 
necessary result of freedom.” Without ques- 
tioning the desirability of these sentiments 
in a well-ordered and stable State, it is enough 
to remark that they are the corner-stones of 
aristocracy ; and aristocracy is from democ- 
racy as far removed as the east is from the 
west. President Eliot, consciously or not, 
is the exponent of an ideal aristocracy—a 
government over all by the best, for the 
good of all. We are not here to compare 
the merits of such a government with the one 
now existing among us; but let us never 
attach to it the label democracy. 

The function of education in a democratic 
society is to qualify each and every citizen 
for the duties of sovereignty—to teach that 
citizen, first, love for, next loyalty to, then 
how to apply in his personal life and in 
public functions, truth and_ righteousness. 
The problem of a democracy is to co-ordinate 
in all social relations these multitudinous 
sovereigns. O, 
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A Thanksgiving Hymn 
By R. W. Raymond, Ph.D. 


God of the fathers! show their sons 


Where Thine almighty purpose runs; 


Give strength and wisdom ever new, 
Thy word to hear, Thy will to do! 


Our soldiers lead, our rulers guide ; 
In happy hearts and homes abide, 
And bid Thy glory ever shine 
Upon this nation that is Thine! 


Make Thou its sunrise flag to glow 
Triumphant over every foe, 

And brighter still, when wars shall cease, 
To shed the morning gleams of peace! 


Thou hast delivered ; Thou wilt keep 
While generations wake and sleep. 
Ever with Thee they stand, who stand 
To guard for Thee the fatherland ! 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Can you help me to the meaning of the 
Bible statements, “God hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart ;” ‘“ Jacob have I loved; Esau have I 
hated ”? 2. I am anxious to make a study of 
the four general forms of Christian thought— 
Catholic, Arminian, Calvinistic, and Unitarian. 
Could you recommend any books? Can you 
recommend any books on the study of (a) Philos- 
ophy and (4) Poetry? 4. What is the meaning 
of the expression used by St. Paul, “saved as by 
fire’? ? Can it mean that a Christian may have 
no good works worthy to remain after God’s test 
has been applied? 5. Givea list of the (a) chief 
Homiletic Magazines published in America and 
Britain ; (4) the works of Dr. W. Gladden. 

VERITAS.” 


1. The only sense in which the first can be 
true is that, while the man himself plants the 
seed, good or bad, it is God who causes it to 
bring forth after its kind. The second text, 
as originally given in the Book of Malachi, 
refers to the fact that Esau was assigned a 
much less desirable country than Jacob. The 
contrast is poetically figured as if in such an 
allotment God loved one less than the other. 
2. Dr. Schaff’s three-volume work, “ The 
Creeds of Christendom,” is the best thing for 
this. 3. For the history of philosophy, Erd- 
mann; then Royce’s “ The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy,” Sterrett’s “Studies in Hegel,” 
Fairbrother’s “ Philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green.” For poetry see Stedman’s « Lec- 
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problem “ How to lead souls to Christ.” 
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tures on the Art of Poetry.” 4. See full an- 
swer to this, September 18. “ Through fire” 
(R. V.) is a reference by comparison to one 
who escapes through flames, losing in the 
wreck all but himself. 5. The “ Homiletic 
Review,” the “Preacher’s Magazine,” and 
the “ Treasury ” (New York), the “ Preacher’s 
Assistant” (Reading, Pa.), the “ Preacher’s 
Helper ” (Fredericksburg, Va.), “« Cut Gems” 
(Troy, N. Y.), are all that we can hear of in 
The first mentioned is the 
chief. In Great Britain there is the “ Homi- 
letical Quarterly.” 6. “ Plain Thoughts on 
the Art of Living” (’68), “ From the Hub to 
the Hudson ” (’69), ““ Workingmen and their 
Employers ” (’76), How to Be a Christian ”’ 
(76), “The Christian Way” (’77), “The 
Lord’s Prayer ” (’80), “ The Christian League 
of Connecticut” (’83), “Things New and 
Old ” (sermons, ’84), “ The Young Men and 
the Churches” (’85), “ Applied Christianity ” 


(87), “ Parish Problems” (’88), “ Burning 


Questions ” (’89), “Who Wrote the Bible?” 
(91), “ Tools and the Man” (93), “ Cosmop- 
olis City Club ” (’93), “ Ruling Ideas of the 
Present Age” (’96), “Seven Puzzling Bible 
Books ” (°97). 


1. In The Outlook of October 30 “C.,” a Pres- 
byterian pastor, says that the session of a Presby- 
terian church has no right to ask a candidate for 
membership anything besides personal faith in 
Jesus Christ. This may seem to be very broad 
and liberal. It is liberal, at the expense of con- 
sistency. It is a well-known fact that theological 
teachers in Presbyterian seminaries are required 
to teach predestination, preterition, and other 
tenets of their Confession, and that the preachers 
are required to believe them; but according to 
“C.” the members are not required to believe 
them. That is to say, the doctrines of the Confes- 
sion are very good for the teachers and preachers ; 
but they are either not good for the members, or 
they are to them matters of indifference. 2. Please 
name one or two books that throw light on the 


R. 


1. As to this objection two things may be 
said: (a) the teaching of certain tenets which 
a large and influential part of the Church 
has been endeavoring to eliminate from the 
Confession is generally understood as either 
not imposed or imposed in a modified sense ; 
(4) the distinction made between preachers 
and church members in the matter of required 
belief is as rational as that between teachers 
and pupils in a school. 2. Dr. Abbott’s 
“ How to Become a Christian ” and Dr. Glad- 
den’s “ How to Be a Christian” are such. The 
problem is one of indefinite variety, according 
to the variety of the mental and moral con- 


ditions of all sorts of people, from children to 
skeptical philosophers. For a book of differ- 
ent type from the above named see Dr. van 
Dyke’s “ Gospel for an Age of Doubt.” 


1. Has Protestantism been able to lay down 
any principle of timitation to the use of sym- 
bolism in religion? If water, wine, and bread 
can, according to Christ’s ordinance, strengthen 
the spiritual life through the senses, why may not 
crucifixes, pictures, and statuary be used in the 
same way? 2. How does modern theology regard 
the Calvinistic theory of backsliding ? ; 

I. G. M. 

1. We are not aware that any hard and fast | 
limitation has been established. Whatever 
symbolism actually nourishes spiritual life in 
any soul, its vazson d’étre for that soul as 
circumstanced is thereby vindicated. What 
is superfluous to one is not therefore to be 
deemed useless for another. The reintroduc- 
tion of Christian art in glass into the windows 
of churches of Puritan lineage is suggestive. 
2. You refer to the doctrine that the truly 
regenerate person will never backslide beyond 
recovery. The view generally held, as we 
understand it, is that the theoretical possibil- 
ity must be admitted that spiritual life, once 
awakened, may decline and expire; yet that 
this possibility diminishes with the growth of 
spiritual life until, practically viewed, it is 
reduced to zero. 


1. What is the Universalist doctrine of ever- 
lasting or eternal punishment? 2. Are so-called 
orthodox churches leaning towards the Univer- 
salist view of the question? 3. Whatis the New 
Testament doctrine on this subject? 4. Define 
Sanctification. 5. What is the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost? INQUIRER. 

1, That it is such retributive suffering in 
the eternal world as will result in the recov- 
ery of all who are its subjects to final well- 
being and blessedness. 2. Not as churches, 
though it is so with a number of individuals, 
while others, perhaps more, prefer the idea of 
conditional immortality. 3. You must ascer- 
tain that from the New Testament; we can 
only state our view of it: viz., that immor- 
tality is an achievement, not an endowment ; 
evil self-limiting, not endless, and its retribu- | 
tion determined by the principle, “ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
4. Growth in holiness through the imitation 
of Christ. 5. The pervasion of the soul 
with the spirit of Christ. 


Is the average of wages paid to employees in 
the factory and on the farm higher or lower 
than fifteen and twenty years ago? Isthe higher 
rent that mechanics have to pay in industrial 
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About 


centers for houses equalized by the lower price © 


they have to pay now for provisions and clothes as 
compared with fifteen and twenty years ago ? 
W. F. H 


Owing to the marked decrease in factory 
wages and farm earnings since 1892, laborers 
in both city and country are receiving less 
money than fifteen years ago, when prices 
were higher for everything except city houses. 
The rise in rents has probably not counter- 
balanced the fall in the prices of food and 
clothing. If wages were the same, the wage- 
earners’ comfort would be greater. 


Please advise me what books to get to become 
thoroughly familiar with Buddhism, its history 
and practice, its philosophy and religion. Who 
the publishers of such books are, and their prices, 
will save time for me. J. N. M. 


Professor T. W. Rhys-Davids’ s “ American 
Lectures on Buddhism” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, $1.50); Dr. R.S. Copleston’s 
‘Buddhism Primitive and Present” (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, $5); Sir 
Monier Williams’s “ Buddhism in Connection 
with Brahminism and Hinduism, and in its 
Contrast with Christianity (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $5.25); R. Spence 
Hardy’s “Eastern Monachism” (Williams, 
London;: about $3). 


Can any one tell me the author and poem from 
which the inclosed lines were taken ? 


“ He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignobléand unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 

Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 

Say: ‘ Then the time when men were truly men: 

_ Though wars grew less, their spirit met the test 

Of new conditions, conquering civic wrong, 

Saving the State anew by virtuous lives, 

Guarding their country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s, and their sons’ ; 

Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth, 

Not fearing loss, and daring to be pure ; | 

When error through the land raged like a pest, 

They calmed the madness caught from mind to 
mind, 

By wisdom drawn from old, and counsel sane ; 

And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life: 

Those the great days and that the heroic age.’ ” 


A. L. D. 


The quotation about which “J. M. C.” asks 
is such a favorite of Robert Vokes, the venerable 
proprietor and publisher of the “ Independent 
Church Messenger,” that he keeps it standing in 
his paper, as follows: “ ‘I expect to pass through 
this world but once. Any good thing, therefore, 
that I can do, or any kindness that 1 can show 


People 


~ Rue Goujon. 
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to any fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.’ Edward Courtnay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, was the author of the above beautiful sen- 
timent, which was engraved on his tombstone.” 
W.O.R. 


About People 


—It is authoritively announced that the 
recent statements about Count  Tolstoi’s 
health have been much exaggerated. All he 
is suffering from is a tumor in the cheek, 
which, though it causes him a good deal of 
inconvenience, is not of a dangerous charac- 
ter. There is at present no necessity for an 
operation. 


- —It is stated that the blood of Cromwell 
still runs, through female lines, in the veins 
of the following well-known persons: The 
Marquis of Ripon, the Earls of Chichester, 
Morley, Clarendon, and Cowper, Lord Am- 
thill, Lord Walsingham, and the Countess of 
Rothes. Among commoners who can claim 
kinship with Oliver is Sir John Lubbock, M. P. 


—Mr. Gladstone, writes the “ Mere Out- 
sider” of the London “Speaker,” continues 
to take as keen an interest as ever in all that 
is passing around him, and is full at present 
of the “ Life of Tennyson.” Physically he is 
beginning to show those signs of advancing 
age from which he has hitherto been so won- 
derfully free. He walks but little, and finds 
the ascent of even a moderate hill an exhaust- 
ing tax. But in all that belongs to the intel- 
lectual life he is as bright and as much on 


the alert as ever. 


—A celebration was recently held in Pon- 
toise, France, for the coachman Georges, who 
gained such renown in Paris for his bravery 
for saving lives at the bazar disaster in the 
There was a banquet and a 
public meeting, with speeches (from which 
Georges escaped at the earliest opportunity), 
and a presentation of a gold medal to him. 


—To celebrate the jubilee of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph next year there will be a new 
theater built in Vienna, or rather in the 
neighborhood of Vienna, for the site chosen 
is on the Kahlenberg, a small mountain much 
resorted to by the Viennese in the summer. 
It will be called the Popular Theater, and 
will be open only in summer. There will be 


two performances a week, and it will have 
from six thousand to eight thousand seats. 
The prices will be astonishingly low, orchestra 
chairs costing 10 cents, but possibly it will be 
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all the performance will be worth, as the en- 
tire company is to be composed of amateurs. 


—Ex-Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota, de- 
spite his eighty-two years, is a conspicuous 
figure on the streets of St. Paul, and on the 
platform at almost every important public 
meeting in that city. When Mr. Ramsey 
went to Minnesota there were not more than 


twenty-five hundred people in the entire Terri- 


tory, a Territory which embraced almost all the 
country between Wisconsin and the Missouri 
River, including the present States of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota. 


—Mr. George Dudley Seymour, of New 
Haven, will soon give an interesting relic to 
Yale College. It consists of the double doors 
of the house of the Rev. William Russell, 
of Branford, Conn., where in the year 1700 
the trustees of the future Yale College met 
and presented forty books, each trustee as 
he laid the volumes down saying, according 
to the tradition, “I give these books for the 
founding of a college in this colony.” The 
original house was built in 1675, and was 
bought by Mr. Russell twelve years later. It 
was torn down in 1835, but the doors were 
secured and kept in a garret by Mrs. Mary 
E. Russell Mann, of Branford, a descendant 
of William Russell, and from her they have 
been obtained by Mr. Seymour, who will 
have them handsomely framed and presented 
to the University, possibly in 1901, in con- 
nection with the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding. 


—lIn the life of Whittier it is told how in 
the days of the Civil War an old Quaker, 
from the New Hampshire hills, came down 
for an interview with the good poet. This 
Green Mountain disciple of Fox was the 
owner of a sturdy lot of oak-trees. The Gov- 
ernment had set its eye upon them, and 
wanted to buy them. The Quaker knew that 
the purpose of the bargain must be to get 
timber for the new war-ships that were build- 
ing. He hardly knew whether a sale for 
such a purpose was consistent with the gos- 
pel of peace. Whittier, either seeing that 
the man’s mind was pretty thoroughly made 
up to the bargain, or else considering that 
there was such a thing as pushing a good 
creed too far, would only say: “ Well, friend, 
if thee dost sell any timber to the United 
States, be sure that it is all sound.” The 
oak from that Quaker’s farm was in the 
Kearsarge when she fought the Alabama to 
the finish. 


Bits of Fun 


THE NEW JOURNALISM 
Sixty-nine pages of rubbish, 
Twenty-two pages of rot, 
Forty-six pages of scandal vile, 
Served to us piping hot. 


Seventeen hundred pictures— 
Death, disease, and despair— 
Lies and fakes and fakes and lies 

Stuck in ’most everywhere. 


Thirty-four sad comic pages, 
Printed in reds, greens, and blues ; 
Thousands of items we don’t care to read, 
But only two columns of news.—Zzfe. 


“ Do you think that stimulants would hurt me, 
doctor?” ‘ Not if you leave them alone.”—De- 
trowt Free Press. 


In a Scotch family, living in the parish of Dr. 
Norman Macleod, a member of the household was 
taken seriously ill, and the minister of the adjoin- 
ing parish was sent for. He did not recognize 
the mistress of the house when he arrived. ‘“* You 
do not attend my church?” he said. “No; 
Dr. Macleod’s,” was the answer. “Then why 
did you not send for Dr. Macleod ?” asked the 
minister. “Send for Dr. Macleod!” exclaimed 
the woman; “did you think we would risk Nor- 
man with typhus fever ?”—Z xchange. 


She had never been to a dinner-party before, 
and so was a bit nervous. When the ices came, 
small cakes were passed with them. Most of the 
cakes were covered with pink icing, but on the 
further side of the dish was one coated with 
chocolate. “I will take this,’ she exclaimed, 
and attempted to pick up the cake. To her sur- 


‘prise it seemed glued to the platter. At the 


same time attention from all quarters gvas cen- 
tered on her by the remark of the sable waiter, 
‘** Beg pardon, miss; but that’s mine.” The sup- 
posed chocolate cake was his thumb!”—BSoston 
Home Fournal. 


In the first number of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
forty years ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson had a 
poem called “Brahma,” which puzzled both 
critics and common readers. Some said it was 
the greatest poem of the century; some said it 
was nonsense. The first verse ran as follows: 

If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
That winter it happened that a relative of the 
poet Longfellow, living in another State, bought 
a sleigh, and in a family letter to the cousins in 
Cambridge there was a wail lest the January thaw 
which had followed the purchase should keep 
them from enjoying the gayecutter that season. 
When the letter was answered, Longfellow con- 
tributed this verse, which, it is said, has never 
been printed before : 
TO —— ON THE PURCHASE OF A SLEIGH 
If the red sleigher think he sleighs, 
Or if the sleighin’ think it is sleighin’, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
Of snow, that comes—and goes again. 


—Buffalo Commercial. 
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For the Little People 
| 


The Minstrels 
By Herbert Randall 


They are tuning up their fiddles to the most 
bewitching strain, 
Getting ready for the Autumn Jubilee ; 
They are singing in the meadows, and they’re 
singing in the grain; 
Mr. Hopper-Grass is limb’ring up his knee. 


Don’t you hear his banjo tumming? now he’s 
drumming with his toes. 
Hear that fellow with a wheezy bagpipe 
trill! 
If you find him you can tell him by the gog- 
gles on his nose, 
And his dicky, with a little yellow frill. 


Hear that organ-like crescendo, with its trem- 
ulo, prolong! 
Mr. Harvest-Fly is trying every stop. 
What a weird diminuendo, like the kitchen 
kettle’s song, 
From the locust spinning on a wetidntea ! 


A ventriloquist is calling with his soft, green, 
filmy wings, 
And I doubt if you can tell me where he’s 
hid ; 
It's a fact beyond denying that his sweetheart 
never sings, 
Though he will insist upon it Katy-did. 


There’s a little chirping crick:t, telling riddles 
you don’t know; | 
Note how suddenly he stops to let you 
think ! 
But I fancy should you ask him just the day 
to look for snow, 
The philosopher could tell you in a wink. 


Now they’re playing all together—timbrel, 
harp, and taboret, 
In the goldenrod, as happy as a king. 
Bumblebee, in knickerbockers, tries to dance 
the minuet, 
While a merry beetle pipes the “ Sect: 
fling.” 


Pussy’s Strange ered 


All over the country recently we have been 
holding elections. That means that the 
voters of the country have been voting for 
the men they wish to govern them. There 


are always two, and sometimes more, candi- 
dates for each office. The ballots having the 
names of the candidates are dropped into a 
ballot-box, and after a certain hour they are 
counted in the presence of several men ; then 
all are put into a large box, and sealed for 
the final decision as to who was elected. 
There might be a dispute, and then the bal- 
lots would all have to be counted again. In 


one of the smaller cities the Board of Elec- 


tions counted the ballots in a certain ward, 
put them in the box, and sealed the box. The 


_ box was in astore where the voting had been 


done. The next morning strange sounds 
came from the box. Everybody was aston- 
ished ; the sounds indicated great distress. 


It was against the law to open the box. That 
must be done by the authorities. 

The box must remain sealed until the final 
decision as to the election. The sounds in- 
creased, and the men became excited. Legal 
advice was sought. At last it was decided 
that the box might be opened in the presence 
of witnesses. It was done. Out jumped a 
cat. The contents of the box were a sight. 
Pussy, in her efforts to get out, had scratched 
the ballots to pieces. 

If the election is disputed in that ward, 
they will have to have a new election. There 
are no ballots to be recounted. 


Ward’s Football Party 

By Ruth Virginia Waite 
I wonder how many of the little boys and 
girls who read this paper ever have had, or 
have been to, a soap-bubble football party. 
My little neighbor, Ward Grant, recently had 
one, and invited ten of his friends. He and his 


chum, Roy Reynolds, tell me they never had 


such a “jolly time” as they did that after- 
noon—not even on the Fourth of July or circus- 
day. This surprised me very much, for I 
always thought little boys were just as happy 
as they could be when they had plenty of fire- 
crackers and toy guns, or when they could see 
an elephant and lots of trained animals; but 
it seems I am mistaken. Now, if they had 


so much fun at the party, I do not see why 
some other children cannot have just as much, 
if I only tell them about it, and if their moth- 


ers will help them as Ward’s did. To each 
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of the guests she wrote, inviting them to come 
at three and stay until seven, thus giving them 
a nice long afternoon; and you may be sure 
all accepted and came early, fearing: to lose 
any of the good time they felt sure they were 
going to have. Two long tables were ready 
for them, one in the large hall and the other 
in the parlor ; these were covered with dark 
woolen cloth, and placed at one end were two 
sticks about a foot apart, with fancy glass 
balls on top. At the other end of the table 
were two low, sparkling glass bowls; these 
contained a mixture of fine soap, soft water, 
and glycerine, the latter to make the bubbles 
tough and last longer. Each of the players was 


_ provided with slender horns instead of pipes; 


then each in turn blew a good big bubble 
and let it float down and light on the table. 
After all had a chance, each player began to 
blow his bubble gently toward the end of the 
table and between the two goal sticks. | 

This was extremely exciting, and when 
they became too noisy, Mrs. Grant had to 
insist on less noise. For some of the boys 
it was hard work to try to keep quiet, 
especially when two bubbles hit each other 
and burst; then the owners had to leave the 
game and watch the others, until some one 
was lucky enough to blow the bubble between 
the sticks and win the game. They all en- 
joyed themselves so well that they were 
sorry when it was supper-time, or were until 
they saw the table, with all the flowers and 
dainty refreshments. Roy said “it was just 
as swell as if prepared for grown-up people.” 
They had chocolate with whipped cream, 
lemonade, sandwiches cut in diamonds, hearts, 
and squares, candies, and delicate cakes; but 
what pleased them most of all were the 
orange-baskets filled with jelly. After supper 
they had a merry time blowing bubbles and 
playing games; then all went home, feeling 
that it had been a pleasant afternoon. 


An Original Boy and a Goat 
By Mary Allaire 


Everybody said he was “ original.”” That 
means that he did everything somewhat 
differently from other boys of his age. T-hose 
who knew him best wished many times that 
he ‘was not original, and that he would not do 
things quite so unlike other boys of his age. 

He had a goat, and it was a question some- 
times which was the more original, the goat 
or Bob, if being original meant doing unheard- 
of things. 


Bob’s father was an editor, and he piled 
books, papers, pamphlets, and manuscripts 
everywhere, on tables, chairs, floor, in his 
study. It wasacrime for any member of the 
family to go into that room and move any- 
thing. Bob’s originality was curbed when 
he went there; it was rather singular that it 
was the only place where Bob’s originality 
was curbed. 

The piazza was several steps above the 
lawn. Bob thought it great fun to have 
Billy—I wonder why Bob’s originality did | 
not show itself when he named his pets ?—as 
I was saying, Bob thought it great fun to 
make Billy run up the steps, or climb up, as 
quickly as he could, and jump to the lawn. 
The first time he did it was the day after the 
piazza had been~painted, and Billy’s hoofs | 
left evidences of Bob's originality. Bob 
suffered that time, and it was some days 
later when he tried the same original game. 
His father and mother were out, and Bob 
and:Billy had run and jumped from every 
conceivable place. At last the piazza became 
a mountain, and the climbing began. It was 
great fun. Just as Bob was scanning the roof 
of the piazza with his eye and trying to decide 
whether it were a possible mountain, accessi- 
ble by the stairs and window, he heard Ned, 
who lived up the road, whistle. Billy was on 
the top of the mountain—that is, the piazza. 
Bob ran to see what Ned wanted. Billy 
looked after him with a disappointing glance 
and waited. It was a long time for an active 
goat to stand still. Billy showed his origi- 
nality. The front door was open, and Billy 
looked in. Nothing interesting to a goat was 
in sight. A door at the left stood slightly 
open. Billy pushed it open. What a feast! 
A beautiful story was on the edge of the desk 
waiting to be put in an envelope to send to 
a great magazine for children. Billy ate the — 
story. He did not know it was a story; it 
was just paper to Billy. 

When he stood there wondering if he 
could eat any more, there was the sound of 
carriage wheels, and Billy walked calmly out 
to see who had come. There was a quick 
exclamation, and a man with coat-tails flying 
went into the study. 

Billy. still contented and happy, felt him- 
self caught by the horns and dragged toward 
the barn. It was two weeks before he was 
free again, and then he was free only an hour. 

“ Bob’s originality is all that we can stand 
roaming free about this place,” was what 
Bob’s father said. 
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The Home Club 


The Temperature in Our Houses 


At a meeting of the American Public 
Health Association recently held in Philadel- 
phia a paper was presented by Dr. Henry J. 
Barnes, of Boston, upon “ The Lack of Proper 
Humidity of Indoor Atmosphere.” Dr. Barnes 
demonstrated his theory most effectually by 
exhibiting what he called a humidifier. This 
is a galvanized iron water-tank which covers 
the register in the floor, the tank occupying 
one-half of the humidifier. Felt suspended 
from brass rods over the exposed hot-air sur- 
face of the register is kept wet. When the 
condition of the windows shows that the 
atmosphere is too humid, the strips of cotton 
felt are removed from the tank by an adjust- 


ment of the rods, and dried by the hot air from 


the register until the atmosphere of the room 
again shows the need of more moisture. Dr. 
Barnes claims that a temperature of 65.3 
degrees with the evaporation kept the rooms 
perfectly comfortable; that without this de- 
vice the same rooms required a temperature 
of from seventy to seventy-one degrees. The 
humidifier, then, became an economizer of coal. 
He states that the evaporation was from two 
quarts to two gallons of water per day. The 
hydrometer shows that our rooms depart very 
widely from the normal temperature out-of- 
doors. Dr. Barnes has made investigations 
in hospitals, as well as private houses, and is 
convinced that one of the sources of malaria, 
catarrh, and throat diseases is the artificial 
dry air in our rooms heated by hot-air fur- 
naces. He claims that indoor atmosphere 
should always approach as nearly as possible 
the normal. He calls attention to the fact 
that one can be out-of-doors in June in medium 
weight of clothing with a temperature of 
sixty-five degrees and a normal humidity of 
from sixty-five to seventy-five per cent., and 
be perfectly comfortable; but that in our 
artificially heated and ill-ventilated houses in 
_ winter with heavy clothing we require at 
least five degrees more of heat to be comfort- 
able. Dr. Barnes said : ers 


Breathing an atmosphere that, by action of a 
natural law, robs the mucous membrane of the 
moisture so necessary to the preservation of its 
secretion, must impair the integrity of the tissue, 


and give a favorable soil for the development of 


the infected organism. The frequent failure of 


the vocal organs of public speakers and singers 
may be the result of breathing excessively dry 
air. If the air be too dry, the lining membrane 
of the lungs, throat, and mouth may be deprived 
of its necessary moisture so rapidly that an un- 
comfortable degree of dryness and even inflam- 
mation may be induced. 

“ Ventilation ” was recently the subject of 
the Domestic Science Department lecture of 
the Brooklyn Institute. The lecture was 
given by Mrs. Etta Morse Hudders. Mrs. 
Hudders gave a very simple test to determine 
the purity of the atmosphere in any room. 
Carry a bottle filled with water into a room; 
pour out this water slowly into another vessel, 
and put in its place an ounce of lime-water. 
If this lime-water becomes turbid from con- 
tact with the air in the bottle, the air is not 
pure. It is a well-known fact that it requires 
more heat to heat a room that is not well ven- 
tilated than one that is well ventilated. The 
ideal house is provided with ventilating flues. 
When this is not possible, an open chimney 
is the best ventilator. Nextto thatis a board 
inserted in the lower part of the window, 
which allows the air to come in between the 
upper and lower halves of the window. Mrs. 
Hudders condemned the use of carpets and 
woolen draperies.. That the American people 
live in too warm an atmosphere in winter is 
generally acknowledged. but the evils are now 
being so well and carefully pointed out by 
specialists, and the increase of the general 
knowledge of the American people in the last 
few years in the art of living has been so 
great. that there has resulted a great improve- 
ment in the health of the American people. 


An Educational Analysis 


Dr. William T. Harris has been giving a 
series of lectures in the Teachers’ College, 
Morningside Heights, New York City, which 
are most valuable; the last one especially so— . 
“The Philosophy of Education.” Dr. Har- 
ris divided education into three periods, which 
he called the Elementary, Secondary, and 
Higher. The first, or elementary stage, is the 


opening of the five windows of the soul. 
Arithmetic, Dr. Harris believes, is the foun- 
dation of the knowledge of nature, the instru- 
ment by which we measure and count all 


When the child has mas- 
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things inorganic. 
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tered this principle of measurement it seeks to 
combine the inorganic and the organic, ‘and 
we then have elementary geography. The 
child is brought into~ nowledge of the 
distribution of animals and plants, and begins 
to get glimpses of the organization of things. 
The third step is when he learns to read and 
write, and gets a glimpse into literature. The 
whole vocabulary of the child deals with com- 
monplace things. The school vocabulary 
initiates the child into a higher class of words 
expressive of finer and higher thoughts, and 
through literature the child adds to his own 
vocabulary that of great writers. Dr. Harris 


declared literature to be the greatest educator. 


that we have. The secondary education con- 
tinues the study of inorganic nature, organic 
nature, and literature, which Dr. Harris classi- 
fied as an education of the heart; grammar 
and logic is of the intellect; history is of the 
will; the study of Greek and Latin, he be- 
lieved, lifted the veil and showed the child the 
threac running through the history of human 
progress, Greek revealing the esthetic art 
and its philosophy and the higher forms 
of human freedom, Latin revealing the de- 
velopment of law, and Hebrew of religion. 
Elementary education, Dr. Harris summed 
up, is a mere inventory ; the secondary com- 
pels reflection; and the third or higher edu- 
cation, the unity and comparison of all that 
has been learned. 


Physical Training 

The announcement this fall that the Fresh- 
men at Yale are compelled to do two hours’ 
work a week in the gymnasium under direc- 
tion is one more evidence of the recogni- 
tion by educational authorities of the close 
relation between the mind and the body. Dr. 
Edward M. Hartwell, Director of Physical 
Training in the Boston public schools, deliv- 
ered an address before the Boston Society 
for Medical Improvement, in which he likened 
the body to a communal structure, a federal 
union’ of tissues and organs. He divided 
human life into three stages. First, that 
of evolution or immaturity, which is the 
period for development, increase of functional 
powers, and storage of energy. Second, that 
of maturity, or completed development, when 
growth and development proceed slowly until 
they cease; this period becomes also a period 
of productive activity and expenditure of en- 
ergy. Third, that of the period of dissolu- 
tion or decline, when there 1s an excessive 


expenditure of energy over the cumulative or 
productive activity. . The first of the three 
stages of human life subdivides itself into 
what Dr. Hartwell calls three periods: First, 
from birth until the eighth year; games and 
gymnastics during this period are good, but 
should he easy and elementary. The second 
period is from the ninth to the end of the six- 
teenth year; this period is the one of growth 
in height and weight. Physical education 
during this period should be varied, and can 
be more complicated than in the previous 
period ; but all feats of strength or endurance 
should be avoided. The third period of the 
first stage of human life exists from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth to the end of the 
twenty-fourth year, and this is the period for 


active athletics and gymnastics; it is a period 


of development mentally and physically. 
Dr. Hartwell stated that education as at 
present organized is traditional, but he be- 
lieves there is reason to hope that it will 
become a science based upon the science of 
human nature. The problems of educa- 
tion he called problems of evolution, and: the 
new education will be conceived and ordered 
as a biological science, and the teacher will 
be an efficient co-worker with nature, and 
“the child will develop naturally and grow 
into a healthy, vigorous, intelligent, active, 
God-fearing citizen of the world.” 


A Place Found 3 
The Outlook published a communication 
in the Home Club in a recent issue trom the 
owner of some school-books who wished to 
know where she could send them to have 
them do the greatest good. The West Side 
Settlement, 453 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


New York City, can make use of school-books. 


Address the Library. 


Rest 
In a paper on “ Rest,” given last June 
before the American Medical Association, the 
lecturer stated that in childhood nutrition 
must exceed waste in order that the child 
may grow. In age the waste usually exceeds 
the nutrition, as the body is wearing out. In 


the middle period of life there should be a 


fair balance between waste and repair. In 
explaining rest the lecturer defined it as a 
change of exercise rather than a cessation 
from exercise. The lecturer lays great em- 
phasis on the value of sleep as the repairer 
of waste. 
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‘A Great Work Completed 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. take pleasure in announcing the completion to date of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s 
splendid History of the City of New York by the addition of an illustrated chapter on the last twenty 
years of civic life and growth by the well-known writer, Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “ Bar Harbor Days ” 
and other books. 

Mrs. Lamb’s work ended with the year 1880. Her work was executed admirably and won the highest 
praise from all classes of citizens, the press, and scholars. She died in 1892, while successfully editing the 
Magazine of American History, to which she gave her untiring energy and devotion. The publishers, believing 
that her work as the standard history of the metropolis would live and never be fully superseded, and desiring 
that its readers should have a view of the later developments of the city as a sequel to the history of the past, 
invited Mrs. Burton Harrison to prepare a sketch of modern New York which could be offered as a supple- 
ment to Mrs. Lamb’s well-known volumes. This she kindly consented to do, and at once prepared the volume 
entitled “ Externals of Modern New York,” taking up the thread of the story where Mrs. Lamb left off, which 
the publishers have now issued as volume 3 of the series. It is bound, like Mrs. Lamb’s volumes, in wine- 
colored cloth, with the same device for cover stamping, gilt top, and uncut edges, Roxburgh style. (Price, $3.00, sez.) 

A new edition of the ** History of the City of New York,’’ containing Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
chapter on “ Externals of Modern New York,” has also been issued in a handy octavo, three (3) volumes 
of uniform thickness and size, for the library and the home. (Price, $15.00, zt.) 

The wisdom of the choice of Mrs. Burton Harrison has been satisfactorily proven by the character of the 
work done in the chapter on “ Externals of Modern New York.” Although sufficiently brief, it is rapid, com 
prehensive, and most entertaining. It amply covers the period, and portrays with high appreciation the 
marvelous growth of this magnificent city. 

The books can be purchased by applying to the Booksellers or by sending an order direct to the pub- 
lishers, who will deliver them free of expense to any address, on receipt of price. 


TESTIMONIALS 


REFORMERS INDORSE IT 
‘“ There is no work, so far as I know, that rivals it, or even approaches it, as a text-book of information touching the history of our city.” 


—CHARLES H. PArKuHurstT, D.D. 
TAMMANY LIKES IT 
“The work, in my judgment, is all that Dr. Parkhurst claims for it. As far as my approval is concerned, it is cheerfully given.”—Tuos. F. 


Gitroy, late Mayor of New York. 
SOCIETY APPROVES IT 
“Mrs. Lamb’s book should be in every New York household.”—(The late) WARD MCALLISTER. 


- SCHOLARS COMMEND IT 
Mrs. Lamb seems to me the one New York writer who is abso- | highest commendation. . . . The second volume covers the heroic 
paely ours. of a rea ing and a reputation in the distant future.— | age as well of the metropolis as of the nation.—H/arfer’s Magazine. 
ND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
In mechanical execution the volumes are superb, elegantly printed, te. Be 
carefully and copiously illustrated.—RicHARD S. STORRS. material hitherto eupesteeiie worked. Her style is pleasant and 
It has been a source of great entertainment to me. I regard it asa | remarkably concise.—London Academy. 
valuable addition to any library.— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. It will be a desirable addition to private and public libraries in all 
It is in my view by far the best. It is marked by good judgment, | parts of the country.—Chicago T: yibune. 
honest research, and a clear, attractive style GEORGE BANCROFT. The inhabitant of New York who reads the book will learn much 
A work that increases in value, interest, and importance with the }| of which he ought not to be ignorant, while the general student of 
lapse of time. Certainly 5 og | Yorker knows the history of his | American history will find Mrs. Lamb’s work a help and acquisi- 


State who is ignorant of Mrs. Lamb’s account of its great city.— | tion. . . . Her work is built ona solid foundation which guarantees 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. to it a secure place in the historical collections of the age and entitles 
The late Hon. THuRLow WEEDsaid: “ Sucha book to anold New | it to a favorite position in miscellaneous and private families.—/. Y. 

Yorker is at any price. .. . If I speak warmly on this subject Tribune. 

it is because I am enthused by its marvelous interest. I lingered As long as New York shall remain a city, so long the name of Mrs. 

pe a chapter, page, and paragraph with constantly, increasing | Martha J. Lamb wil! be held in honor. ... Never before have the 

admiration, . . . It is invaluable in the elaborate biographical | services of this city to the nation and its influence home and abro 


sketches of the character and services of our public men under the | been so adequately and convincingly told.—Christian IJntellt- 
olonial, Provincial, State, Confederate, and Federal Governments. | gencer, N. Y. 


... Noli rary is complete without it.” N , : ‘ ee 
¥ : w York is really one of the most interesting cities in the world, 
It has been the good fortune of Mrs. Waite and myself to have thou; h all of. its residents are not aware of the fact.... All the 
known Mrs, Lamb for many years. We_saw her be the great details of its history, all the traits of its life, all the forces of its 
work she has so successfully = ee OE Her labors have been in- | growth, all the mowed AT personages who have figured in its career, are 
cessant and her zeal unbounded. e result is in the highest degree | admirably delineated by Mrs. Lamb, and she handles the larger 
satisfactory, and she merits all the reward she receives.—CHIEF | questions and prominent leaders of the politics of the various periods 
USTICE W AITE. as clearly and skillfully as she does the minor matters of local and 
_A piece of historical painting which, for brightness of color, dis- | family interest. Mrs. Lamb’s History of the City of New York 
tinctness of outline, aul aunere! truthfulness of detail, deserves the # should be in the library of every old New Yorker.—JN. Y. Sun. 


EDITIONS 


MRS. LAMB’S HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 2 volumes, 
small quarto. Covering period from discovery of Manhattan Island to 1880. 1,600 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $16.00 ez. 

MRS. HARRISON’S EXTERNALS OF MODERN NEW YORK. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 1 vol- 
| ume, small quarto. Covering period from 1880 to date. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.00 met. 
COMPLETE HISTORY OF GREATER NEW YORK. 3 volumes. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb and Mrs. 

Burton Harrison. 8vo, cloth. 1,720 pages. Illustrated, cloth, price $15.00 wet ; sheep, $17.00 net; % 
morocco, $24.00 


ADDRESS 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


QU00 VADIS.—Illustrated Holiday Edition, Authorized 


Unabridged Translation, from the Polish of HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ. By JEREMIAH CURTIN. With 27 photo- 
gravure plates from pictures by Howard Pyle, E. Van 
Muyden and Edmund H. Garrett. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, in box, $6.00. 


HANIA.—By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from 
the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. With portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


This new and important volume by the author of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis” includes, besides the title story, which occupies 
170 pages, Tartar Captivity,” *“‘On the Bright Shore,” 
** Let Us Follow Him,” * Light Shineth Through the Dark- 
ness.”’ ** Be Thou Blessed,” etc. 


LET US FOLLOW HIM.—By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
Translated by JEREMIAH CURTIN. With photogravure 
frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 


The period of “ Let Us Follow Him ” is that of the death 
ot Christ, and it was this story that suggested to the author 
the idea of writing ** Quo Vadis.” 


ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE PURITAN 
COA ST.—With many little picturings, authentic or fanci- 
ful. .By EDMUND H. GARRETT. 100 illustrations from pen 
and tnk drawings. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


MRS. GOODWIN’S ROMANCES OF COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA.—THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED and WHIT 
APRONS. By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. Illustrated 
Holiday Edition. With 10 full-page photogravure plates, 
and 10 decorative headings, title-pages, etc. 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, $3.00. 


THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA 
POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE.~— By Capt. 
A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D., ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON.—THE EMBODIMENT OF 
THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Capt. A. T. 
MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy. Author of 
“The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” ete. Tlus- 
trated with 19 portraits and plates in photogravure, and 21 
maps and battle plans. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00, 


FLINT: His Faults, His Friendships, and His 
Fortidnes.—By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. I16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


MISS BELLADONNA: A Child of To-day.—By 
CAROLINE TICKNOR, author of * A Hypocritical Romance 
and Other Stories.” Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


TEN LITTLE COMEDIES.—Tales of the Troubles 
of Ten Little Girls whose Tears were turned into Smiles. 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. With 10 full-page illustrations by 
Ethelred B. Barry. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


~ NEW BOOKS 


Some Colonial 
Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. With 86 illu .- 
trations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 

In this volume the author tells the stories of some Colonial Hom:- 
steads, whose names have become household words. The book is 
charmingly written, and is embellished by a large number of illvs- 
trations very carefully selected and engraved. Among the home- 
steads presented are: Brandon, Westover, Shirley, Marshall House, 
Cliveden (Chew House), Morris House, Van Cortlandt Manor 
House, Oak Hill (the home of the Livingstons), Philipse Manor 
House, Jumel House (Fort Washington), Smith House (Sharon, 
Ct.), Pierce Homestead, Parson Williams’s House, Varina (Poca- | 
hontas), Jamestown, and Williamsburg. 


Bases of Religious 
Belief 


Histori¢\and Ideal. An Outline of Religious Study. By 
CHARLES MELLEN TYLER, Professor of the History and 
the Philosophy of Religion and of Christian Ethics, Cornell 
University. 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 3 
Prof. Tyler takes the ground that the religious thought of the day 

is being quickened by the modern view of God’s relation to the 

world as immanent, in distinction from the old Deistical view ot God 
as extra-mundane ; and that a readjustment of the grounds of re- 
ligious belief is required by the progress of science all along the 
lines of study. 

“The scholarship of the book is comprehensive, its thought vigor- 
ous, and its style attractive.”— 7he Outlook. - 


Echoes 


By JOSEPHINE CURTIS WOODBURY. 
Pape Large 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 
“Among the masterpieces of the modern book-makers'’ art is this 

collection of poems. ... The full-page illustrations are marvels of 

delicate beauty, and appeal to the artistic sense of the reader as 

powerfully as the verses themselves. ... The verses breathe a 

religious fervor, but have withal a touch of human sentiment as deli- 

cate and subtle as the aroma of a violet.” — Boston Globe. 


The Christ of God; 


By CHARLES H. 


Illustrated by Eric 


the Rationale of the Deity of Jesus Christ. 
MANN. l6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Poetical Sermons 


including the Ballad ot Plymouth Church. By Ww». E. 
DAVENPORT. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


-Washington 


A National Epic. By EDWARD JOHNSON RUNK. 8vo. gilt 
top, $1.25. 


The Protestant Faith 


Or Salvation by Behef. By DwiGuT H. OutmsTEAD. Third 
edition, with an Introduction on the Limitations of Thou. ht. 
12mo, 75 cents. 


Send for Holiday number of * Notes on New Books. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27:& 29 West 23d St., New York 
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A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Book Buyer 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT 


No one who loves books should. miss THE BOOK BuYER. It pre- 
z ACE Ff} | sents a complete survey of contemporary literature and of the events 

The |} in the literary world. Its articles bear the stamp of authority, being 
Book Buyer {| written and signed by the best known authors and critics. Its illus- 
, trations are profuse and beautiful, including etchings, photogravures, 
wood engravings, fine half-tone engravings, color plates, etc. Its 
contents are exceedingly varied and cover every subject that attracts 
the book lover. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1898 INCLUDE 


| REVIEW AND RECORD || 
| OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


NOVEMBER 


A New Portrait of Thackeray == 
‘The Reader and the Novelist, by. 


JAMES BRYCE RUSSELL STURGIS 
— HENRY VAN DYKE W. C. BROWNELL 
| SCRIBNER'S ie HARRIET PRESCOTT SpoFFORD GEORGE W. CABLE 
4 |} E. S. MARTIN LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON 
BRANDER MATTHEWS M. H. SPIELMANN 
W. L. ANDREWS HAMILTON W. MABIE 


ANNUAL "SUBSCRIPT ION $1 -00. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - Publishers 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Non-Sectarian Attractive Successful 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE . 
of Sunday School helps, and 


Series 
Combined circulation, 650,000 
IT INCLUDES ; 
j ; One of the very best teachers’ helps. Monthly. 12% cts. per 
The Pilgr 1m Teacher quarter. Send for Dec. number free. 


+ 1 Thes the inductive 
Senior, Intermediate, and Junior Quarterlies sor written 
answers, elegant map, and engraved frontispiece. Clear print, good music, 4 cts. and 5 cts. per 
quarter. Abridged, without covers, 3 cts. Lesson leaves, 2 cts. per quarter. 


The in cole. Scape que. 
Little Lesson Pictures 


i H A large colored wall picture for each lesson and a periodical for 
B ible Lesson Pictures the Superintendent. $1.00 per a 
OUR PAPERS 


) 1 For Young People. Weekly. ei pages, about the size of «« The Youth’s 
The Wellspring. ‘Companion,” fully illustrated, Y. P. S. C. E. department, attractive serials, . 


etc. 12% cts. per quarter. On trial, 3 months, 10 cts. | 


For Youngest Readers. Weekly. Profusely illustrated, and otal in 
The Mayflower colors. 6% cts. per quarter. 


Superintendents receive samples free. Special terms to schools ordering for the first time. 


avoress The Pilgrim: Press avenue, chicago 
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The Westminster 
Lesson Helps 


Edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Practical Religion,’’ ‘‘ Week Day Religion,”’ ‘‘In His Steps,’’ 
‘* Personal Friendships of Jesus,’’ etc. 


Westminster Teacher, single subscription, 60c. ; school subscription, 
50c. a year. a 

The Westminster Question Book, yearly, 12c. ; by mail, 15c. 

Westminster Senior Quarterly, single subscription, 20c. ; school 
subscription, 12c. a year. 

Westminster Intermediate Quarterly, single subscription, 2oc. ; 
school subscription, I2c. a year. 

Westmigster Junior Quarterly, single subscription, 20c.; school 
subscription, I2c. a year. | 

Westminster Lesson Leaf, single subscription, 10c.; school sub- 
scription, 5c. a year. j 

Westminster Junior Lessons, single subscription, toc. ; school sub- 
scription, 5c. a year. 

Westminster Lesson Card, single subscription, 20c.; school sub- | 
scription, I2c. a year. 

Westminster German Leaf, single subscription, 1oc.; school sub- 
scription, 5c. a year. 


The aggregate circulation of these Lesson Helps is more than 1,200,000 
copies ; that is, one each for one million two hundred thousand scholars and 
teachers. The number of scholars, officers, and teachers in Presbyterian schools, 
including the Home Department, is 1,087, 106. 

The widely recognized excellence of these periodicals, and the very popular 
character of Dr. Miller’s suggestive and spiritual comments, have given the West- 
minster Series a large circulation beyond the bounds of our own denomination. 

It may be worth your while to examine them. We shall be pleased to send 
you specimen copies for your entire school, if you will give us your name and 
address, and the quantity required. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt., Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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International 


In its various attractive bindings it makes 


A Choice Gift Dictionary 


for Christmas and other occasions. 


The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, the purpose 
of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which 
in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confi- 
dence of scholars and of the general public. 

“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


} . . the perfection of dictionaries ;’’ so writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of the United States 
a: Supreme Court, who voices the general sentiment. 


Specimen pagesfre. G.&C.Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. ¢ 
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The Victorian Classic 


A volume especiall 


adapted to the Holidays, but also one that will be in perennial demand. 


It has long been lacking, and is now for the first time adequately supplied—the richest, most 


luminous, most helpful and beautiful of modern poems, known and loved as 


TENNYSON’S 


In Memoriam 


The volume is lavishly and exquisitely IIlustrated by HARRY FENN; while Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, 
so largely identified with the study of Tennyson, furnishes a delightful analytical Preface. 


In elegance of paper, printing, and binding it is complete. 
In sheets, $3.00. Special bindings to order. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


This year’s Jubilee Celebration of the founding of 
Plymouth Church (1847-1897) revives interest in the 
works of the great preacher: Sermons; Lectures on 
Preaching ; Life of Jesus the Christ (completed) ; Pa- 
triotic Addresses; Bible Studies ; Evolution and Relig- 
ion; Comforting Thoughts ; Book of Prayer ; Norwood 
(his New England novel); Beecher as a Humorist; 
Royal Truths ; etc. Send for list. 


AMORY H. BRADFORD 


Octavo, silk, gilt top, uncut 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


New edition of his Z7BRARY of POETRY, the 
cream of English literature: 750 Authors; 15,000 refer- 
ences in the Dictionary of Quotations; Portraits and fine 
Illustrations of Poems by Recent Writers, and other 
fresh features. Ove or two volumes. $5 to $15. 


_ “It has taken rank as the most complete and satisfactory work of 
its class ever issued.— Vew Tribune. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


By Dr. JoHN LorRD. Incomparably the most en- 
gaging and trustworthy account of the World’s Life 


and Progress—narratives of great lives and move- 
ments. Fascinating as fiction. For the Busy Man 
and the Home Circle. Zen volumes. $2.00 per month. 
Send for Description and Critical Opinions. 


The SISTINE MADONNA: A Christmas Medi- 
tation. Madonna Frontispiece. Clo., decorated, 50 cts. 


Also other Works. Send for List. ; 
*,* Send for our List of Choice Reading 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 EAST lth ST. NEW YORK CITY 


THE LIVING AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844, 
Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
: - “i? ats Leading British periodicals in every department of Literature ; 
also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 
sand other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 
oF Magazines and from New Books. 
Ad Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 


tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 
0 
FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


%. 


% 


EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 


“WITH ALL HER HEART.” | | THE Se 
issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, aroused the greatest interest bothin France and England. Its lit- 
erary and ethical qualities are so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described 
it as ‘‘An Epoch-Making Story.’’ Published Weekly $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 
FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 
**With All Her Heart.” Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206 Boston. 


Praise Songs 


Perfectly adapted _to 


COMPILED BY 


Just 
ARTHUR H. DADMUN 


Published 


An ideal book for churches not able to bear the expense of a 
larger hymnal, while desiring to use in God’s worship excellent and 
pure hymns and tunes.”—Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 


| the requirements of Christian Associations. 
Schools, eee, Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, and simi 
societies that demand a cheap book, but are not content with cheap 
hymns and cheap tunes. Introductory price, 60 cents. 


Published_ with Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Psalter for R i i i : ; 
Ralston Smith’s Psalter Mis yl _ Rew we — or Responsive Readings based on the Authorized Version, or with Rev. Dr. 


Returnable copies will be sent free to clergymen and music committees for examination with a view to introduction 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 29-33 E. 19th St., N. Y. 
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‘‘One of the Most Charming of the Holiday Juveniles’’ 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE FAR NORTH 


By P. CHR. ASBJORNSEN. Translated by H. L. BRAEKSTAD. Authorized English translation. With ’5 
illustrations, fanciful and characteristic, by celebrated Norwegian artists. ne volume, 
mall quarto, handsomely bound in illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 82.00. 

“One of the most beautiful books of the year. The volume is a handsome specimen of book-making, in full holiday at: re, 
robed in red and gold, and stamped with quaint pictures, and gilt edged. Happy indeed will be that boy or girl who finds ‘jis 
book —— the treasures of the holiday season. /¢ wi// be a delight through the whole year and prized above whatever |< 
may be received. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL PHILIPPIAN STUDIES 


Daily Readings fora Year from the Writings of Rev ALEx- | Lessons in Faith and Love from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
MACLAREN, D.D. One vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, HANDLEY C. G. MouLE, D.D. Crown 
$1.50. vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“In this go-ahead age amid much unrest and change it is well to This book will be welcomed by all careful and loving student. of 


have occasional seasons for devotional reading. e writings of | the Bible. . . . No one can close this volume without feeling th:i he 
Dr. Maclaren are brimful of devotional feeling and stimulating | as been brought nearer to the heart and mind of the great Apv-tle. 
799 and without being conscious also of the very devout and consec: ited 


thought. His are ‘ words that burn. ) 5 
: : spirit of the writer to whom he is indebted for so many practica! and 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, | helpful suggestions.—N. V. Churchman. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth Street, New York 


ONE BRIGHT FLASH! ««- 


One clear and ringing tone of inspiration, appearing on the printed 
‘page, has been known to turn youthful steps into the path of success 
and eminence. How vital it is, therefore, that the reading matter 
taken in by our boys and girls, while giving them entertainment and 
interest in plenty, should also in every line be pure, persuasive and 
elevating! Herein lies the glory of 


ESR IAS 


. « . Which has won its vast circulation, and become the 
largest, brightest and most entertaining paper for the young, while maintaining 
in every page and department what may be es 
............ . A Sweet Religions Influence... 

Young People’s Weekly has now entered on a career of development which 
will make it-more than ever dear to its friends. Moreand better Stories, Sketches, 
Essays, Descriptions and Poetry may be looked for every week; new and distin- 
guished writers have been enlisted in its cause, a finer and more varied illustra- 
tion will enhance its beauty. 


CHEAPEST OF ALL... Yearly Subscription, 60c.; in Clubs, Oc. 


Sample numbers free on application. 


ADDRESS: 


% DAVID C.COOK PUBLISHING CO.,°* CHICAGO. 


ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS has just issued a NEW BOOK to 
match his lives of Washington and Lincoln: O R C Hi RI S M 


A True U S Grant THE KING IMMANUEL.—A service by Rev 
—A new se V 

Story of 4 ° ROBERT Lowry. 5Sc.; $4 per 100 copies. 

$1.50. As readable as a story of adventure, and all true. Getit for] Christmas Annual No. 28.—Seven beautiful Carols 

the Boys and Girls. 4 cents; $3 per 100 copies. 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 8.— 


Mode rn Fai ryland @ co. 


By ELCY BURNHAM East Ninth Street, New York 


$1.25, is very bright and altogether novel. Look at it for the little ones. 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers: Wzs First Be 
Charge, by Faye Huntington, $1.25; Zhe Great /sland, by Willis Sent free to all desiring them. Address 
Boy Allen, 75 cents: Phronsie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Mrs. C. F. COPELAND, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, M:-s. 


Tom Pickering of ’Scutney, by Sophie Swett, $1.25. 


Send for holiday list and latest catalogue. KINDERGARTEN and School Supolies 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 KE. 14th St., \. Y- 
92 Pearl St., Boston Send for catalogue. 
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GOOD BOOKS BAD CHILDREN 


Hillaire Belloc THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS. By H.B. — B.T.B. 
Illustrated, $1.00. 
Lord Basil Blackwood English reviewers hail it as an unusually clever and amusing book, 
really ei to children. 
(NOW READ 
MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 
By H. B. and B. T. B. Illustrated, $1.25. 

Larger and funnier than the Bad Child’s Book. 


H. G. Wells THE INVISIBLE MAN. | 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Perhaps the most daringly original of Mr. Wells’s creations. 

Grant Allen AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. = 12mo, cloth, illus., $1.50. 
“A book which has the running interest of the‘ Sherlock Holmes’ stories.” 

Aubrey De Vere RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 8vo, illus., $4.00. 
“ 4 remarkable book,” says the St. James's Gazette. 

Slatin Pasha | FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. Popular edition. Fully 


illustrated, $2.00. 


It ts history, and,as such, is unique. But it reads like a romance. 


R. C. Lehmann ROWING. _ 12mo, cloth, 40 illustrations, $2.00. 
(The Harvard Coach) It will be the authority on rowing for years to conte. 
Walter Raleigh STYLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. /nvaluable to every student of literature. 
70 Fifth Avenue EDWARD ARNOLD. NEW YORK 


Christmas Books and Artistic Publications 
C.D. GIBSON'S 


PEOPLE OF DICKENS. A Portfolio of six large photogravures and copper etchings of the best known characters from 
Dickens. On heavy deckle-edge plate paper, 17x24 in., and enclosed in portfolio, ; ete $5.00. 
EDITION-DE-LUXE on Japan paper, each print signed by Mr. Gibson. Limited to 150 copies, ‘ ; ; $10.00. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS FOR 1898, BY WM. NICHOLSON. With Verses by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Popular Edition, on Dutch hand-made paper, $1.25; Library Edition, . ‘ : $3.50. 
AN ALPHABET. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Color Plates for E Letter in Mphabet. Edition 

$1.50; Library Edition on Dutch Hand-made Paper, $3.75. 
DRAWINGS BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. Folio, 2: x Is 
PICTURESQUE BITS OF NEW YORK. By ALFRED STIEGLITZ. A Pentel: of 12 i cicun ivures, $10.00. 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Imperial! Quarto, 11 x 15 inches, 
THE BLACKBERRIES. Drawings and Verses for Children, done in Color by E. W. KEMBLE, : ; $1.50. 


THE DUMPIES. By FRANK VERBECK and ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. In Pictures, Prose, and Verse, $1.25. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONKEY. By HY. MAYER and A. B. PAINE. In Pictures and Verse, $1.25. 


THE SLAMBANGAREE and Other Stories. By R. K. MUNKITTRICK, . . . . . . . . 
GOING TO WAR IN GREECE. By FREDERICK PALMER, 
. ART CALENDARS FOR 1898 

WENZELL. reproductions of four | SPORTS AND SEASONS CALENDAR. Six designs in 
REMINGTON CALENDAR. Suriking dravinss by | COON CALENDAR, Revroductions of seven waters 
dition de luxe, 100 signed copies on Japan paper............ $2.50 PRRPIBLD . cents 


A Most Attractive Catalo, we, with Full-Page Illustrations GIBSON, REMINGTQON, A BBE. WENZELL, KE and 
NICHQGLSO Frontispiece in Color. SENT FREE on JA phlication to Readers of “ THE OUTLOOK.” 


rR. H. RUSSELL 33 Rose st. NEW YORK 
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N otable Books | 


Success By Orison Swett Marden, Author of 
* “Pushing to the Front,” “Architects of 
Fate,” etc. 347 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 

The title of the book strikes the keynote of the author’s 
purpose. The many important elements which help or 
hinder success are strongly emphasized. Its object is to 
spur the perplexed youth to act the Columbus of his own 
undiscovered possibilities. It is truly a book of inspiration. 


The Romance ot Discovery « oR, A THOv- 3 


? SAND YEARS 
OF DISCOVERY AND THE UNVEILING OF CONTINENTS. By 
William Elliot Griffis. 305 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

One of the important new books of the year. The story 
of the manner in which romance and history were woven 
together by early discoverers is never so charmingly told 
as by Dr. Griffis in the first of the series of three books 
which he has planned. 

OR, Our Boys 1n New SouTH 
Over the Andes ? AmerIcA. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 368 pp. Illustrated $1.50. 

Third volume of Travel-Adventure Series. The history 
of the struggles for liberty of the South American repub- 
lics, their great mineral and vegetable wealth, and lofty 
mountains, have fittingly inspired Mr. Butterworth, and 
as a result we have a most delightful story of South Amer- 
ican travel with history and adventure thrown in. 


By Charlotte M. Vaile. 335 pp. 
Sue Orcutt. Illustrated. $1.50. 

That the old-fashioned story still has a charm has been 
amply demonstrated by the popularity of Mrs. Vaile’s 
“Orcutt Girls,” and a no less hearty welcome awaits the 
sequel, “Sue Orcutt,” which finishes the story just as it 
should be ended. Critics say “that there have been no 
such books for girls as Mrs. Vaile’s stories since Louisa 
M. Alcott’s time.” 


A STORY OF THE LIFE-SAv- 
The Beach Patrol; By Will- 
iam Drysdale. 318 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Third volume of Brain and Brawn Series. A bright, 
wide-awake story of a lively, wholesome boy, who makes 
his own way in life by energy, push, and integrity. The 
Life-Saving Service and the work it does is fully described. 


‘Washington’s Young Aids ; 4 oF 


THE NEw 
JERSEY CAMPAIGN, 1776-1777. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. 391 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Third volume of War of the Revolution Series. The 
New Jersey campaign of which Dr. Tomlinson writes 
threatened destruction to the Continental cause. General 
Washington never for a moment lost sight of these dan- 
gers,and succeeded, in spite of all obstacles, in winning 
a glorious victory for the Continental cause. 


By Ellen Douglas 
A Successful Venture. wou 


lustrated. $1.50. Author of ‘‘ Malvern,” “ Oakleigh,” 


etc. 

Miss Deland knows better than most people how to 
write stories for young people. The boysand girls which 
she creates are so lifelike and natural in their thoughts 
and actions that we cannot help taking an interest in them. 
““A Successful Venture” has been pronounced the best 
story she ever wrote. 


’ ‘ By Chas. Ledyard 
Midshipman Jack. Norton. 290 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Third and last volume of Fighting for the Flag Series. 
The historical narrative, in which Jack Benson figures so 
prominently, continues to be instructive and intensely 
interesting. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 25 Boulevard, Chicago 


BOOKS 


The Pilgrim Press Bookshops 


Send for our new illustrated 
bulletin mentioning all the 
late books from all publish- 


ers and quoting prices awa) 
down. Distant buyers get the advantage of lowest city prices by dealing with 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


BABY S BIRTHDAY 


A beautiful imported BIRT H- 
DAY CARD sent toany baby 
whose mother willsend us her 
name and address and 25¢c. in 
Stamps for a three months’ 
tion to TRAINED 

ERHOOD, a thoroughly 
and up-to-date maga- 
zine for young wives and 
mothers devoted to the edu- 
cation of young wives on sub- 
jects often neglected—teaching 
mothers things they should 
know of baby’s health, com- 
fort, dress and amusements, 
and the care and education of 
children. 


THE CO.,150 Nassau ST., NEw YoRK 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSABLE 
AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HIs- 
TORY PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. THREE DOLLARS 


A YEAR. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE Clik- 
CULAR. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCH- 


ESTER, NEW YORK. 


RENTANO’S 


OOKS:t POPULAR PRICES 
Y MAIL EVERYWHERE 


Monthly Bulletin Free. - 31 Union Square, New York 
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The Chautauqua 


COURSE OF 


Home Readings 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite 
plan and helps busy people to make the acquaintance 
of good books. The course of HOME READINGS 
this year will be found one of great attractiveness to 
busy men and women who want toenlarge their general 
intellectual horizon and get a clear idea of the great 
facts of history, while they are also keeping up to the 
times in the modern sense. 

Its Extent 


Chautauqua | Its Popularity 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now twenty- 
three years old, that it has gone intoevery State in the 
Union, has enrolled more than a quarter of a million 
of members in almost every city, town, and village, 
that it keeps in successful operation a great variety of 
courses of, home reading, that it conducts the largest . 
and most complete summer school in the world, and 
that nearly sixty Chautauqua Summer Assemblies are 
held in thirty-one different States, attracting every 
year over half a million people—you get some idea of 
ts strength, its scope, and its influence. Send for 
llustrated booklet to JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua, 39 Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, 
ot any information about books, 
write to me and you will re- 
ceive prompt attention and low 
prices. 

My stock of books, foreign and 
English, ancient and modern, is 
very complete. 

An assortment of catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent 
stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West 42d Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


A Gift Book for Amateur Photographers 


Sunlight and Shadow 


Edited by W. I. LINCOLN ADAms._ Illustrated by more than 
100 exquisite Half-Tones from Original sentoarents from 
Nature. 4to, cloth decorated, full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 


The season’s most useful and beautiful book for those who use 
cameras. To aid the reader to advance in pictorial photggraphy the 
foremost artists treat the following subjects :—The_ Choice of 
ithout Figures. Landscape 

The Sky. Out-Door 
and Camera. _ Instan- 


Subject. 
Wit 


A Colonial Witch 


Being a Study of the Black Art in the Colony of 
Connecticut 
By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, Author of ‘“ An Old New Eng- 
land Town,” “ The Colonial Parson of New England,” etc. 
_The author is a ripe scholar in colonial history, and has given spe- 
cial attention to the psychology of the witchcraft delusion. His treat- 
ment of the theme takes the form of a well-sustained and fascinating 
narrative. Mr. Child has made large use of town and court records, 
pees journals, and public documents in the historic setting of the 
larrative, 


Fabius the Roman 


Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT 
By Rev. Dr. E. Fircnh Burr. 12mo, cloth decorated, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

this stirring story of the Roman Empire tells vividly how the 
Christians under Fabius’ leadership escaped the oppression and 
cruelty of Maxentius and obtained civil and religious fibert under 
Constantine. A thread of loveand adventure runs through the quick 
and exciting action of the story. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


a 


CHOICE READING 


Masterpieces of Michelangelo and Milton. 
y ALEXANDER S. TWomMBLy. 8vo. 172 pp., elegantly 
bound, $1.50. 17 reproductions of masterpieces. 


This elegant volume will be welcome to all lovers of Art and Letters 


Poems of Home and Country. By Rev. S. F 
SMITH, D.D., author_of ‘*‘ America.’’ Royal 8 vo, illus., 
cloth gilt top, $1.50. Edltion de Luxe, $7.50. 


A book for every American home. 


American Writers of To-Day. 
VEDDER. 334 pp., $1.50. 
Masterly critiques of nineteen contemporary authors. 


Songs of the Nation. Compiled by CHARLES W. 
JOHNSON. 4to, 160 pp., 60 cents. 


A delightful collection of patriotic, home, college, and devotional 
songs, arranged for mixed voices. 


Syria from the Saddle. ot ALBERT PAYSON 
TERHUNE. 318 pp., $1.50. 80 beautiful illustrations. 

A spirited description of the Holy Land of to-day, the land of tradi- 

tions, but also the home of the modern Syrian. Bright with incidents, 

full of clever touches of human nature, yet reverent withal towards 


what is really sacred. 
Life in Asia. By MARYCATE SMITH. 328pp. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 75 cents. 
The vast continent which was the first home of religion and civili- 
zation is described with wonderful realism ; from the palm groves of 
sunny Ceylon to the arctic tundras of northern Siberia: from the 


mp Fe ae sy te of Japan to barbaric Persia, and to the Holy Land, 
in which the interest of the world can never die. 


en and the Islands of the 


By HENRY C 


Sea. By 
.M.C. KELLoGG. 442 pp. Very fully and finely illus- 
trated. 385 cents. 


Graphic descriptions of all the principal islands of the globe. 
showing their natural features, their social life and customs, their his- 
tory. etc.—in short, a vivid panorama of many places and peoples. 
Full of novelty and interest. 


For sale by leading booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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Che Fvening Post. 


Sent to any address in the United States for ( 
7 


5 cents per month 
Office cor. Broadway & Fulton St., N. Y. 


BEST 
LESSONS 


] 

] 

] 

! In recognition of the peculiar needs of Primary 
, scholars, we have prepared for 1898 three grades of 
» special uniform lessons that will catch the eye, stimu- 
} late the mind, and mold the character. 

The lesson thought of this entire series centers about 
» the notable men of the Old Testament, under the gen- 
> eral title of 

] 

] 

] 

] 


“Old Testament Heroes ss 


PRIMARY 


CARDS 
For Very Small Scholars 


form a beautiful series of Bible Pictures, printed in 
outline on drawing board for coloring, with simple 
lesson story and questions. : 


PRIMARY 
MONTHLY 


For the Younger Primary Classes 


This superb Monthly has proven to be a great favorite 
everywhere, and is being used with marked success by 
thousands. 


CHILD’S 
MONTHLY 


For the Older Primary Scholars 


. is, without doubt, the best lesson book made for older 
) Primary scholars. We shall this year issue it in 
> monthly instead of quarterly parts, thus making it still 
» more popular. 

] 


FOR 
PRIMARY 
"TEACHERS 

The Primary Teachers’ Helper 


gives very many helpful suggestions, and full informa- 
tion how to teach these lessons with success. 


WE SEND FREE samples and circulars. 
Write for them to-day. 


The Bible Study Publishing Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4 @ 46 4 4 4 6 4 4 466 


DIALOCUES, Pieces tc Speak 

X MVM S and up Fascinating Sun- 

J, & P. B. MYERS, 


8 John 8t., N.Y. 


How...... 
Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


A True Romance of Patriotic 
Heroism, Christian Devotion, and 
Final Martyrdom, with Sketches oi 


Life on the Plains and 
Mountains in Pioneer Days 


By | 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 


Richly Illustrated with Original Drawings by the 
Best Artists. Octavo, Vellum Cloth, Stamped in Gold, 
Gilt Top. Price, $1.50. 

: ined sale by all booksellers or sent direct by the pub- 
ishers, 


STAR PUBLISHING CO. 2 CHICAGO 


WHIDDEN’S specially 
Natural History) BOOKS 


Best Books, and for Everybody 


A GREAT BOOK NOW READY 


In Portia’s Gardens 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY | 
A New Volume of Out-door Essays, and daintily 
illustrated and bound. Will be one of the best books 
for a Christmas gift. 
12mo. Cloth, - $1.50 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 
0: “Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural History Books. 
Of all booksellers, or’sent by 
Bradiee Whidden, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston 


CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve — an tdea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven- word, seven-minute method of educ:- 
tion,” has “the beauty of simplicity.”” One prominent ins 
structor says, ‘‘It’s 400 years ahead of time.’’? New ide:s 
—none of the hackneyed, confusing present day methods. 
Applying to any conceivable question from every concei\- 
able point of view. ae 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. Descriptive 
circular free. School edition, reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


For particulars The Century Dictionary and 


rice, ad- 


lesal 
Cyclopedia ares: tix Co, Dept. New York 
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The Book Store at Wanamaker’s 


HEN we applied the Wanamaker idea to books, and set the fashion of selling 
them on the same price basis as other goods, it was a great shock to the book- 


trade. 
And so it did. 


then enjoy them who before were shut out by higher prices. 
result? Many a book now sells by thousands which a few years ago would have 


sold by hundreds. 


They thought it made books “‘ common.”’ 
Fair prices always do make things common—because people can 


And what has been the 


All the new books are here on the day of issue ; the latest periodicals are here ; and 


you, get some things here that you get nowhere else. 
book-store—your book-money goes so much farther. 


ideal store for distant buyers. 


Wanamaker’s is a delightful 
And the mails make it the 


Book News tells every month about all the new books; and it tells it in an 


entirely impartial fashion. 
periodicals. 5c. a number; 50c. a year. 


Bagster Teachers’ 
Bibles at 


It taxes your belief—but it’s here; a ‘Teachers’ 
Bible, with Concordance, maps, illustrations (such 
as the Moabite Stone, reproduction of an old 
“palimpsest,” facsimile pages of ancient manu- 
scripts, etc.), and * Bible Helps.’ Clear print, 
fine paper, gilt edges. The “divinity circuit ” 
binding is so perfect that you can roll it up, or 
fold it back just as you /ry to do with a maga- 
zine, but can’t. Three years ago it sold for 
$3.30; and when you hear our present price, 
you're sure it’s a mistake :—. 

seventy cents! 


Wan: maker 


Special Editions 


Books are cheap—many of them too cheap to 
be good. Knowing how good books might be 
made at a moderate price, we had the Wana- 
maker Special Illustrated Editions made to our 
order; and we think them the best books ever 
sold at the prices. 

They include the works of many leading 
authors, in sets; in 12mo size, well printed on 
good paper, with illustrations of merit. Two 
styles of binding ; handsome cloth with gilt tops, 
and half calf with gilt tops. 


Bulwer’s Novels, 13 vols., half calf, $13. 
Carlyle’s Works, LO vols., cloth, $7; half calf, $11. 


- Cooper’s Novels, 16 vols., cloth, $9; half calf, $16. 


Also Dickens, Dumas, George Eliot, Victor Hugo, 
Irving, Ruskin, Scott, and Thackeray in sets. 

Full list of 140 titles of the COLUMBIAN LIBRARY sent 
on application. 


Readers find it the most satisfactory of all the literary 


Calendars 


Some of the handsomest and cheapest calen- 
dars we have are those made to our order— 
and we have sold similar ones in past years for 
FIVE TIMES these prices. 

Kach calendar has four sheets, three months 
on each, beautifully lithographed, ued with silk 
cord :— 

Rose Calendar, 10'4x13% in., Lc. 

Floral, Game Fish, and Dog Calendars, 8'ox1l1"% 
in., lOc. each. 

Rose and Floral Calendars, 6x8 in., 5c. each. 


FooTBALL CALENDARS.—Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Columbia, $1 each. 


Fine Illustrated Books 


Book interest, picture interest, and price inter- 

est unite to make these books especially tempting. 

Art Treasures of the World’s Fair. Reproduced from 
photographs. Size llxl4 inches. Our price, 5Cc. 


Glimpses of the World. By John L. Stoddard. Con- 
tains 260 full-page illustrations, with descriptive text, 
lixl4 inches. Our price, $1.85. 


Beautiful Britain. Size 1114x13'% inches. 
Half morocco, $3; full morocco, $3.50. 


Atlas of the World, $1 


THE Klondike district, new towns in the Yukon 
valley, route of the Trans-Siberian railway, dis- 
puted boundaries in South America, ‘farthest 


385 pages. 


north ” of Arctic exploration—these are some of | 


the admirable points about the new Household 
Atlas. 

38 double-page maps, 77 single-page maps, 4 pages of 
colored diagrams, 33 pages of descriptive text—192 
pages in all, 12x14'4 inches, well bound. 

Think of it—One Dollar! 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 9thZand,10th Streets, New York 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


N FIRE 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 
Investment Securities, Stocks, and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 

Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 

AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to cheque or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles R. Henderson, 

Adrian Iselin, 

Augustus D. Juilliard, 
ames N. Jarvie, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 


Fr 
R. romwell, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
aven Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Tw 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. wombly. itt, 
William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. JACKSON, SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, collects 
dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and commer- 
cial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject to 
cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals in 
American and other investment securities, and offers its services as 
— and financial agent to corporations, bankers, and mer- 

nts. 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee, 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CuHateman 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES 
31 Nassau Street, New York 


Our List of Selected Securities sent on application. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway. 


Eighty-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1897 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks.. e@eeeeeseeeeseeveseeeeeeeeeeeeeneee0e $ 44 04 64 


United States Stocks $i. 500, 000 1,687, 450 00 
City B eee 823,561 OS 8271874 
Gas Stocks and Bonds...........- oe 20,500 138,050 00 
Bonds and Mortgages being J ist lien on Real Estate. ‘ 845 03 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand....... 138,150 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 571,582 11 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1897..... Spece 58,994 69 

LIABILITIES: $10,763,720 12 


Reserve Premium Fund. 4,164,313 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims.......cccccce 630,839 75 


$10,763,720 12 


LBRIDGE G. SNOW, § 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREE 
HENRY J. FERRIS 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


New York, July 8, 1897. 


Secretaries. 


Secretaries. 


it by best Wastern b Rob’t E. St 


re) Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Dorn & Co., Equitable Boston. 


HAVE YOU READ 


Letters to an Unknown? 


Price, $1 25 
‘For sale by all booksellers, or by the publishers, 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York 


ANIMATED PICTURES 


“THE ERAGRAPH ” 


FOR HOME CHURCH OR 
TE 


Any one can operate the — without any previous experience. 
Over 500 subjects ready. The on ly projecting machine adapted for !a- 
G use. A valuable and useful Christmas present. Write for circular. 


G. NUTTING & CO. 
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New ENGLAND 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


Capital and Surplus, $950,000 


D. O. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice-President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Sec’y and Treas. 


DIRECTORS : 


HENRY D. LYMAN, R. B. FERRIS, 

HENRY WHELEN, F. K. HIPPLE, 

JOHN WYMAN, G. W. MARQUARDT, 

E. D. SAMSON, D. O. ESHBAUGH, 

H. J. PIERCE, W. F. BARTLETT, 
W. W. WITMER. 


This Company has had twenty-one years’ experience 
in lending money on mortgages in Iowa, Missouri, 
Eastern Nebraska, Eastern Kansas, and the Black 
Land section of Texas. 


Recalls 
Accessible 
Instantly 


The ‘‘nerfected card sys- 
tem” for recording business 
affairs. Indexed by name, 
date, topic or number. No 
more poring over ponderous 
ledgers; simply open a cab- 
inet drawer of cards. At a 
glance know how you and 
your customers stand. Its 
merits praised by business 
men in every department of 


Mortgages about $10,000 * trade. Write, tell us your 
brought through years, | _ business ana learn the facts. 
received his principal and six per cent. interest in exact | 

accordance with the terms of the contract. Library Bureau 


Farmers in the lending fields have never been as 
prosperous as they are at present. 

The Company sells its own bonds, which are amply 
secured by first mortgages of the most thoroughly 
tested character. 


e 


146 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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“Select Notes”? 


On the International Sunday School Lessons for 1898 


The great and constantly increasing popularity of the “Select Notes” proves conclusively 
that they completely present, in an attractive and convincing form, the salient and teachable 
points of the passage studied. 

The “Select Notes” are used by the leading teachers the world sical and their universal 
commendation of them, after over a quarter century’s use, should convince ev ery teacher that 
they can do better and more helpful work for their class by using “ ste Notes ” in their study 
of the lessons. Cloth, price $1.25. Send for free descriptive catalogu 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston saeia Chicago 


Mason & Hamlin 


| | PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods can produce. 
Organs have emanated from this house. The 
same highest de 
alogues free. Addre 


All important improvements in 
Mason Hamlin Pianos arecharacterized by the 
ee of excellence. New and most attractive styles introduced this season. Cat- 
ress: Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, ar St. Louis, 


a file of The Outlook. It is valuable for reference. A handsome Binder 
in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent face, N on receipt of — 


FORTY CENTS, by The Ca Company, 13 Astor New York. 
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